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NUMBER LIMITED-ENGLISH STUDENTS 
Includes 802 districts, figures thousands 
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SOURCE: California Department Education and Examiner analysis 
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HOW ONE NEWSPAPER EDUCATED TEACHERS 
ABOUT LANGUAGE BARRIERS SCHOOLS. 


May, 1997, San Francisco 
Examiner study revealed that one out 
every four public school students 
California considered “limited 
English proficient.” This marks seven 
percent increase from 1990 1996. 
And the trend keeps building, 
the challenges for teachers and students. 

Reporter Julian Guthrie, photographer 
Penni Gladstone and editor Dick Rogers 


led the Examiner team that developed 


the five-part series, “Language Barriers.” 
The Examiner was the first California 
paper give readers in-depth look 
the complex issues created diversity 
the classroom. Educators statewide 
have requested copies the series. 


Another example JOURNALISM 


Hearst Newspapers’ DISTINCTION 


inform and, ultimately, 


make difference. 


Read the series Barriers” online www.examiner.com 
& o 
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(21.6%) 
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COVER STORIES/ADVERTISING 


Worried about appearing inside the 
same covers material that, one 

industrial giant’s phrase, “encompasses 

sexual, political, social issues,” big 

advertisers are stepping pressure 

Russ Baker 


Noolly Times the Web 


It’s early yet, but new media search for ethical guidelines, 
the news/advertising wall seems tumbling down. One 
expert foresees marketing vehicle with the editorial 
content inserted into that.” 
Robin Goldwyn Blumenthal 


ETHIC 
How Bloomberg Pressures Editors 


news service refuses charge publications for its product, but 
those who use the marvelous terminal known the Bloomberg 
have credit its provider generously their pages. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Nhaddya Mean, Gray? 


The Gray Lady known The New York Times adding color and 
new sections and later news effort keep current readers 
and attract new ones. Risky, says the publisher, but not changing 
would even riskier Lee Berton 


OPINION PAGES 


Trying Make Editorials Sing 


More reporting inform opinion, more contributions from the public, 
more taking stands and sometimes editorials all are 
among changes coursing through U.S. newspaper opinion pages. 

Stephen Simurda 


What Makes Winning Editorial 


sampler from some the best the last two years. 
excerpted Andie Tucher 


SOCIAL ISSUES 
Reporting Race: Tale Two Cities 


The Carroll County Times western Maryland and the Times Record 

News Wichita Falls, Texas, took revealing looks race their com- 

munities. Neither changed the world, but both opened people’s eyes. 
Terry Dalton 
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journalism, because the bottom 


er’s Note 


Joan Konner 


Joseph Pulitzer Nods and Smiles 


The Graduate School Journalism now completing major renova- 
tion its building, project that will make possible prepare stu- 
dents for the journalism world the future. Many deserve thanks for 
helping the school cross the bridge the twenty-first century, among 
them the descendants Joseph Pulitzer, who founded the school 
1912. The Pulitzer family underwrote the refurbishment the historic 
World Room, the assembly room which every student who has passed 
through the school started and ended the journey. The World Room has 
now become multimedia class and meeting room and television stu- 
dio. retains its historic character with the stained glass Statue Lib- 
erty window from the old New York World, published Joseph Pulitzer, 


its centerpiece. The room continues the emblematic core com- 


mon experience the school and inspiration for shared sense 


journalistic values. Here are the remarks grandson Michael Pulitzer, 
publisher the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the rededication the 
Joseph Pulitzer World Room May 1997. 


grandfather was man the nineteenth century, from 
beard his boots. Like the room which have 
gathered, Joseph Pulitzer had his roots print journalism. 
Graduate students just generation ago recall sitting 
listen lectures print journalism. Now this room has 
widened embrace broadcast journalism. The record suggests 
that grandfather would have done the same thing. That may 
strike you odd, given that Joseph Pulitzer never heard radio 
broadcast, never saw television, never conceived comput- 
er. But, some time warp dropped grandfather into today’s 
journalism, he’d probably confused what 
the twentieth century had done the profes- 
sion. But only for day so. 

After that, he’d nod with satisfaction. Why? 
Because today’s journalism hasn’t really 
changed what Joseph Pulitzer did. Instead, 
today’s journalism has adapted maybe the 
better word “adopted” what Joseph 
Pulitzer did. Let’s start with the business 
what 
journalism first 
businesses that lose their eco- 
nomic vitality first fade, and then die. Pulitzer 
knew that when bought the failing Louis 
Dispatch courthouse auction December 
1878. knew needed “market share.” quickly got it. 
Within days, merged his paper with the rival St. Louis Post. 
That gave Joseph Pulitzer the evening market all himself. Then, 
enlarge that market, made the Post-Dispatch the most 
talked-about paper town. Frankly, Pulitzer did with sensation- 
alism. Well, how much different was this from today’s media? 

Increasingly, today’s media properties merge consolidate. 
NBC now part General Electric and The Boston Globe 


Call “the bottom line” 


business. 


Miss Liberty 


part the New York Times Company. for sensationalism 
well, we’re the end television sweeps month. you’ve 
watched your local news, you’ve seen news directors running 
news features that match the words that once ran the upper cor- 
ner page one the New York World: “Spicy, Pithy, Pictorial.” 
worked. St. Louis and then New York, Pulitzer put his 
papers top. One member the Rothschild banking family 
watched grandfather work and said, “If Joseph Pulitzer had 
chosen banker, would have been one the greatest.” 
Instead, became one the world’s greatest journalists. 

Yes, used sensationalism lure readers. But once got 
them, exposed them the clear thinking his editorial 
pages and the reformist crusades his front pages. No, 
wasn’t banker. But knew the value money, just like 
today’s Instinctively, knew other tricks journal- 
ism that still work today. Pulitzer wasn’t the first journalist 
use illustrations. But was the journalist tie illustrations 
the news. Sit him front television set, turn the news, 
and he’d grasp right away the power sight, sound, and motion. 
His New York World pioneered the info-graphic the murder- 
scene diagram with its marks the spot.” suspect that nothing 
about the graphics USA Today would surprise him. sensed 
before his contemporaries that journalism could sliced into 
segments for different parts the audience. 

played pioneering role developing the sports page and 
the women’s page. Today, have segmentation carried even fur- 
ther ESPN for sports fans, the Lifetime cable channel for 
women. Pulitzer would probably approve. 
sensed his day what remains true today 
that Americans squeeze journalism into their 
leisure time. pushed his editors expand 
his Sunday papers, because knew that read- 
ers had more time read Sunday. Today, 
he’d grasp right away why more and more tele- 
vision stations present local news dawn and 
again noon. knew that journalism must 
reach its audience the convenience the 
audience, not the convenience the journal- 
ists. Finally, Joseph Pulitzer seized truth 
that remains true today. you pay well, you’ll 
get the best people. And you get the best peo- 
ple, produce the best journalism. 

feel home with both broadcast and print journalism. 
grew with both. This year the fiftieth anniversary our 
company’s involvement television, and our seventy-fifth 
anniversary radio. And St. Louis and Tucson, our newspa- 
pers have put their journalism the Internet. It’s eye-catching. 
It’s timely. It’s convenient. could teach Joseph Pulitzer 
key his Post-Dispatch the Internet, think might nod. 
fact, think the old boy might even 
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time obsessing the information they want their 


networks carry and far too little time the 


effective relationships those networks should create 


and support. This grave strategic 
Michael Schrage, MIT Media Lab 
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The technological revolution not about information 
but about relationships, argues technology expert 
Michael Schrage. provocative white paper The 
Merrill Lynch Forum, Schrage challenges the conventional 
wisdom about the impact digital technologies 
individuals and organizations. receive your copy 
The Relationship Revolution: Understanding the Essence 
the Digital Age, e-mail MLForumRequest@ml.com 
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INTO THE DEEP 


the Internet suitable medium for jour- 
nalism (“The Future Online Journalism,” 
July/August)? Certainly more 
than any other medium that exists and 
arguably less so. The obsession with “get- 
ting the Web” blinding the news 
industry the possibility that it’s really 
easier and more effective deliver the 
news print the air. news organi- 
zations want improve and enhance their 
coverage? How about bringing some 
Internet-type depth print and broadcast 
news, rather than making that kind depth 
available only people with the money 
buy computer systems that don’t choke 
the Web’s ever-increasing, bandwidth- 
wasting graphic glitz? 

“People use media, new old, con- 
nect society, not separate,” author John 
Pavlik correctly points out. For online users, 
the Internet place assembly, replace- 
ment for the traditions public gathering 
that we’ve dismantled America and the 
right assembly, the writers our 
Constitution knew well, goes hand hand 
with freedom speech and the press. 

Because the nature the Net, corpo- 
rate clout can’t crowd out the individual 
and collective voices the ordinary people 
whose participation makes the Net unique, 
but can, unfortunately, drown them out. 


News organizations with any vestiges 


commitment First Amendment principles 

should focus their own media and let the 
Net the Net. 

KEITH AMMANN 

Staff writer/editor 

Metroland 

Albany, New York 


must write defense Slate, which John 
Pavlik dismisses rather peremptorily for 
lacking “digital bells and whistles.” Well, 
good! Who needs *em? They waste time 
and eat bandwidth. only reason for 
reading online news magazine top 
the three paper ones already read 
that uses the digital medium add value. 
And special effects ain’t value. 


Slate, contrast, uses the medium 


add convenience and depth and never 

bothers with obnoxious and intrusive 

mail advertising (as does The New York 
Times) “pushes.” 

HILLARY RETTIG 

Technology editor 

VARBusiness 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FREE BEER 


anyone for the gift [of $835 subscription 
the electronic environmental newsletter 
Greenwire Darts Laurels, July 
August], Greenwire. They told 
Anheuser-Busch had put pot money 
fund fifty subscriptions, not mine specif- 
ically. But know has brewery 
southern New Hampshire (though they are 
not involved there, you suggest, 
“land-use 

also know that have had recuse 
myself from covering certain stories from 
time time when conflicts arise, which 
said would asked cover anything 
regarding Anheuser-Busch, something that 
hasn’t happened once eighteen years 
reporting Boston. 

also know that Greenwire decent 
source story ideas and background 
information environmental issues, 
which managers pay for. Since 
I've been receiving it, Greenwire has been 
the source several stories I've run, and 
helpful archive fleshing out several oth- 
ers. opinion, the hundreds thou- 
sands citizens the Boston area who 
watch our newscasts have been well- 
served because accepted the Greenwire 
subscription. 

DAviD ROPEIK 
WCVB-TV 
Boston, Massachusetts 


RUSHING JUDGMENT 


Re: “Civic Journalism Experiment 
That Didn’t Work,” July/August: 

The only remarkable thing about the 
Hackensack study for Pew was the expec- 
tation the researchers and others that 


they would find some measurable effects 


after only one election project. 
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Public/civic journalism seeks change 
newsroom and civic environments that 
have formed over decades and it’s distress- 
ingly symptomatic our age demand 
instant results. True change, the sort cul- 
tural change that’s needed, requires consis- 
tent, purposeful effort. 

Davis “Buzz” 
Senior editor 

The Wichita Eagle 
Wichita, Kansas 


THE MATTER MEMORY 


was disappointing see Columbia 
Journalism Review fan the flames rather 
than help resolve the very painful contro- 
versy about recovered memories “U- 
Turn Memory Lane” (July/August). 
Author Mike Stanton wrote: 

Pamela Freyd, who the [False Memory 
Syndrome Foundation’s] executive director, 
wrote its first monthly newsletter, “We had 
find ways get people hear our story.” 
From the beginning, she encouraged accused 
parents tell their stories reporters and 
appear talk shows, put human face 
this “serious health crisis” and satisfy the 
media’s “craving for human drama.” 

The first phrase does appear the first 
FMSF Newsletter, March 1992. The only 
appearance the second phrase, “serious 
health crisis,” that can find comes from 
private newsletter sent February 1992 
the families then the process estab- 
lishing the foundation. 
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Columbia Journalism Review 
welcomes your thoughts and opin- 
ions. You can write at: 


Columbia Journalism Review 
University 
101 Journalism Building 
2950 Broadway 

New York, 10027 


Telephone: (212) 854 1881 
Fax: (212) 854 8580 
e-mail: 


our 
You can find our website 
| 
you’d like consider your letter 


for publication, please include your full 

name, street address, and telephone 
number. Letters are, course, subject 


editing for clarity and space. 


The third phrase, “craving for human 
drama,” appears only the July 1992 
FMSF Newsletter. was there used just 
the opposite way from that described 
Stanton: “/t more difficult help producers 
try match our goal informing the 
public about the nature memory while pro- 
viding dignity and anonymity for people who 
have had their lives torn apart with the media’s 
craving for human drama. our 

Stanton also wrote: 

Within six months the foundation’s creation, 
many positive stories had appeared that 
Pamela Freyd wrote her newsletter: “The 
biggest change has come the press. One year 
ago there was literally nothing written about 
FMSF (indeed, did not even have name). 
There are now many well-documented profes- 
sional and popular articles about FMSF.” 

Stanton has seriously changed the mean- 
ing what wrote twice inserting the 
single letter “F.” the October 1992 
FMSF Newsletter had written: The biggest 
change has come the press. One year ago 
there was literally nothing written about FMS 
(indeed, did not even have name). There 
are now many well-documented professional 
and popular articles about FMS. 

Stanton thus made appear that was 
writing about the renown the foundation. 
and what 
was dissemination 


What had accomplished 
was pleased report 
information about human memory. 

Stanton also wrote, “It wasn’t Jennifer 
Freyd, but her parents, who made her alle- 
gations public.” had taken the mini- 
mum steps corroboration, would have 
learned that was mistaken that impor- 
tant point. 

Stanton does not provide any documen- 
tation for his statement that the Frontline 
documentary “Divided Memories” was 
skewed. While producer Ofra Bikel found 
nothing admire the recovered memory 
movement, she hardly allowed FMSF voices 


drown out those the true believers. 


“Divided Memories” damned the move- 
ment, did allowing that move- 
ment’s representatives display their 
illogic their own words. 

Stanton does not hesitate skewer 
some his professional colleagues who 
differ with him. wrote that “reporters 
relied increasingly FMSF experts and 
propaganda.” even implies that 
Newsweek pulled story because 
vell-organized action” FMSF. Not only 
unaware any such “action,” dif- 
ficult believe that Newsweek would suc- 
cumb such pressure did exist. 

Stanton neglects mention that the posi- 
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tion taken the False Memory Syndrome 
Foundation represents mainstream profes- 
sional thinking. While Stanton gives the 
FMSF enormous credit for influencing the 
media, more accurate report would surely 
have given credit the major professional 
organizations that have issued statements 
about recovered memories. For Stanton not 
have directed his fellow journalists 
these documents raises interesting ques- 
tion. were view these statements 
supporting his contention that FMSF holds 
other than mainstream clinical position, 
certainiy owed his colleagues give 
them this evidence. fact, these documents 
endorse the FMSF position that recovered 
memories must treated with utmost cau- 
tion. (The FMSF has never said that all 
recovered memories are wrong.) Must 
conclude that his year investigation 
never encountered these statements? 
PAMELA FREYD 
Executive director 
False Memory Syndrome Foundation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


published what was possibly the only 
investigative review Bikel’s “Divided 


Memories” the May/June 1995 issue 


Treating Abuse Today. doing so, was 


able substantiate that Bikel and her staff 


were aware least five substantiated 
delayed memory cases. 

wrote Bikel point out the unfound- 
sweep her claim 
only one corroborated account. Frontline 
series editor Marrie Campbell responded 
letter dated May 12, 1995, that she believed 
statement was “unreasonable and 
unfounded” and that “There were many 
across the country which, the end, were 
not pursued because time limitations.” 

LYNN CROOK 
Richland, Washington 


Pretending call for journalistic bal- 
ance, Mike Stanton’s “U-Turn Memory 
Lane” fact hit piece abounding 
slurs, vicious innuendoes, and large and 
small misrepresentations. Underlying the 
whole shameful performance are two prin- 
ciples that your readers may hesitate 
embrace: first, the McCarthyite assumption 
that many are accused, many must 
guilty; and second, the resentful partisan’s 
assumption that only the machinations 
pressure group can account for the public’s 
abandonment his favorite cause. The 
False Memory Syndrome Foundation has 
indeed played role promoting wariness 
therapeutically “recovered memory,” but 


that she knew 


has done little more than publicize 
emerging legal and scientific consensus that 
Stanton willfully beclouds. 


FREDERICK CREWS 

Professor emeritus English 
University California 
Berkeley, California 


“U-Turn Memory Lane,” Mike 
Stanton asserted that 1996 book, 
Searching for Memory, say that “there 
conclusive scientific evidence that false 
memories can created.” Because 
out context, this statement mis- 
leading. wrote that “there conclusive 
scientific evidence from controlled research 
that false memories sexual abuse can 
created nor will such evidence ever 
exist, because ethical considerations 
(p. 272).” Although there considerable 
experimental evidence reviewed elsewhere 
the book that false memories nontrau- 
matic events can created, point here 
was that not ethically permissible 
carry out the type experiment that could 
provide definitive evidence for false memo- 
ries sexual abuse. wrote the same 
paragraph that “several separate strands, 
when considered together, support the con- 
clusion that some therapists have helped 
create illusory recollections sexual 
abuse.” enumerated seven different bases 
for this conclusion. 


SCHACTER 

Professor and chair psychology 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Our daughter went through catastrophic 
therapy experience while undergraduate 
student Columbia, which ultimately led 
her accusing her parents, grandfather, teach- 
er, and pediatrician sexually abusing her. 
Thankfully, are now reconciled 
family and she has retracted her allegations. 

The FMS Foundation, which helped save 
our lives, has tried hard focus scientif- 
thinking and tried avoid inflammatory 
rhetoric the issue. has never denied the 
existence child sexual abuse serious 
problem, that memories abuse can 
forgotten and remembered. What doubts, 
and what the mental health professionals 
have come increasingly doubt, that 
years ongoing abuse and mistreatment 
can “put out one’s mind.” There 
simply good scientific evidence that such 
phenomena can occur. There is, the other 
hand, considerable scientific evidence that 
individuals can led believe all sorts 
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things therapy, including abduction 
aliens and satanic abuse. 


NAME WITHHELD 


Stanton’s investigative eye ignores the 
ical forces which fuel the memory wars, pri- 
marily Freud-based clinical psychotherapy 
under siege, and radical branch femi- 
nism whose goal, stated clinician 
Laura Brown, “the subversion patri- 
archy the client, the therapists, and the 
therapy process.” This group, view, 
has callously exploited thousands unhap- 
[women], urging them wield their 
incest memories, false true, weapons 
against the perpetrator patriarchs they see 
lurking every home; hold them responsi- 
ble for urging confrontations, lawsuits, and 
severing family bonds which, seeking 
destroy patriarchal power, irretrievably 
destroyed thousands American families. 
JOHNSTON BLOCK 
Napa, California 


read Mike Stanton’s article with relief, 
sadness, and gratitude. seems that 


comprehensively summarized some 


the critical media issues that have painfully 


affected the lives people both sides 


the sexual abuse/false memory debate. 

general practice who has worked with sur- 
vivors trauma for over decade, the dam- 
age done the FMSF propaganda has been 
significant. Personally and professionally, 
the effect the strident, cynical, false mem- 
ory debate has been filtered through the 
somewhat-less-than-vigilant eye the 
media has been sobering. some ways, 
have probably become better clinician 
result it, that have deepened 
knowledge research and literature trau- 
and memory, sharpened interviewing 
techniques, and been especially careful not 
lead suggest. suppose should also 
grateful have been awakened the enor- 
mous influence the press, but indeed 
has been rude awakening that has shaken 
confidence the existence indepen- 
dent, incisive, journalistic analysis. “U-Turn 
Memory Lane” makes feel somewhat 
more hopeful about the survival democra- 
climate where the imbalance 
power has eroded critical discourse for too 
long and stifled voices that need heard. 

M.D. 
Kingston, New York 


Mike Stanton replies: the views the 
False Memory Syndrome Foundation were 
“mainstream” Pamela Freyd sug- 
gests, there would debate memory. 


But there is, fact, quite vituperative 


debate, the number and tenor letters 
CJR indicate. The point story was 
not take sides, but argue that journal- 
ists need better job presenting both 
sides, unclouded emotion and hyperbole. 

When quoted Daniel Schacter that 
there conclusive scientific evidence 


false memories can created, was 


paragraph which discussed traumatic 
memories. Despite disclaimers 
the reasons, the fact remains that 
there scientific proof that traumatic 
memories can created. 

Freyd’s letter contains several mislead- 
ing statements. While she’s correct that the 
FMSF didn’t create the media’s craving for 
human drama, point was that the foun- 
dation has capitalized that craving, 
urging accused parents speak out. She 
misreads that same paragraph conclud- 
ing that attributed all the newsletter 
quotes the first issue. Freyd disputes that 
she first publicized her allega- 
tions, but was her anonymous newsletter 
article, which she later told reporters she 
had written, that gave the first public notice 
the family’s estrangement because 
unspecified allegations sexual abuse. 
Freyd may disagree that the Frontline docu- 
mentary was skewed, but her own husband 
said openly advocated for “our 
Freyd denies awareness any pressure 
Newsweek, but Peter Freyd told that 
both Freyds, well two other FMSF 
advisers, contacted the magazine. 
Newsweek editor confirmed that the FMSF 
pressure helped kill Katy story. 

Finally, would like correct the name 
organization mentioned the piece. 
The correct name is: the Committee for the 
Scientific Investigation Claims the 


Paranormal. 


MEMORIAM 


With the death Edwin Diamond July 
the age seventy-two, CJR lost val- 
ued contributor and longtime friend. Ed’s 
first piece for us, the issue Summer 
1965, when the magazine was still quar- 
terly, analyzed network coverage the 
Gemini space launch; his final piece, 
the July/August 1997 issue, told nega- 
tive report about experiment civic 
journalism. the years between, his critical 
eye ranged from moonshot Watergate, 
from school busing Bob Dole’s age. 
all his projects brought boundless enthu- 
siasm and energy, along with abiding 
belief the perfectibility the business 


loved much. 
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with selected journalists each program. The first program Social Security 
and Medicare takes place November 9-10-11. will include the following: 


What Americans think about the greatest proposed and real changes Medicare 
and Social Security ages; what they knew during the debate, etc. 


Why they think that way. 
What the objective facts are. 


Predicting the next two years political and social action the field. 
Predicting the consequences various policy choices. 


How journalists can use the new media technologies deepen and enrich their 
stories and 


How public opinion the press influences public perception the issues. 


Speakers include senior people from Harvard University, Princeton Survey Research Associates, 
Nieman Foundation, the Kaiser Family Foundation, the National Academy for Social Insurance, 
etc. Application deadline Friday, October 5:00 p.m. Applicants must include brief 
bio, statement why participation important you and your news organization, letter 
support from supervisor, and clip tape. Applications will not returned. For information, 
call 202-662-7356, fax 202-662-1232, e-mail NPF@aol.com. 


The National Press Foundation non-profit, non-partisan educational organization. 
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LIBEL 


HOW SORRY THE STANDARD? 


Weekly Standard’s scathing 

July 1996 piece Deepak 

Chopra, best-selling New Age 
health and spirituality author and 
speaker, stood out from the conservative 
political weekly’s usual fare, particularly 
the part about “strong evidence that the 
guru the stars has hired prostitute 
numerous occasions.” 

The magazine’s abject apology for the 
piece one year later also stood out. The 
half-page note from the editors the 
June edition conceded that the cover 
story contained and “misleading” 
allegations that the health guru patron- 
ized the prostitute, committed plagiarism, 
and sold mail-order herbal remedies that 
contained high levels rodent hairs. The 
editors further apologized for terms like 
“huckster” and “Hindu televangelist,” for 
“inappropriate and unjust” cover art, and 
for “the general tone” the article. 

Along with undisclosed amount 
money, the retraction settles $35 million 
libel suit Chopra was pursuing against the 
Standard and its reporter, Matt Labash, 
Washington, D.C.’s federal District Court. 

What happened? The Standard had 
gone unusual lengths check the arti- 
cle’s facts. back on-the-record 
comments from the prostitute, Judy 
Bangert, the magazine obtained receipts 
from her escort service bearing Chopra’s 
American Express card imprint 
and signature. The Standard also had 
copy the bill from the hotel where 
three trysts allegedly occurred 

The magazine even subjected Bangert, 
who says she now student Florida, 
lie-detector test and hired handwriting 
expert make sure that the signature the 


receipts was Chopra’s. Libel experts 
say that this kind caution should 
have been more than enough show 
that the Standard was not acting with 
malice. 

was the article 
wrong the magazine 
now admits? did the 
weekly cave high- 
pressure legal tactics? 

part the confi- 


dential settlement both 
sides have pledged not 


talk about the inner 
wrangling the case. 
Chopra’s lawyer, 
Michael Flynn, and 
The Weekly Standard’s 
editor and publisher, 
William Kristol, would say only that the 
case was settled the mutual satisfaction 
the parties. 

Still, there are clues. Clearly, the settle- 
ment victory for Chopra. The 
Standard, meanwhile, left embarrassed 
but not poor could have been the 


THE STANDARD LEAVES 
THE CASE EMBARRASSED 
BUT NOT POOR 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


suit had gone trial and the magazine 
had pay legal fees and possibly dam- 
ages. 

That verdict might against the 
Standard was not out the question. 
the suit progressed was clear that the 
magazine was slowly losing its grip 


Editor and Publisher Kristol 


Spiritual adviser Chopra 


the case. Topping the list the maga- 
zine’s problems was Bangert, who 
recanted her story affidavit about 
six months into the litigation. Originally 
named the libel suit defendant, she 
was dropped from after changing her 
story. And she was dropped from sepa- 
rate suit filed San Diego that claimed 
she was trying extort money from 
Chopra. Labash was also sued Chopra 
San Diego along with two local 
lawyers and two private investigators. 
That suit charges that the group con- 
spired extort million from Chopra 
return for not publicizing the prosti- 
tute’s allegations. part the settle- 
ment with the Standard, Labash has also 
been dropped from the San Diego case. 
The suit against the Standard also 
brought light potentially embarrass- 
ing aspect Labash’s reporting, namely 
that taped some conversations with 
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sources without their knowledge, some- 
times from his home Maryland where 
such secret taping felony. court 
brief, another Chopra lawyer, William 
Bradford Reynolds, Justice Department 
official the Reagan years, described 
Labash, staff writer for the Standard, 
“brash young 25-year-old cub reporter, 
admittedly untrained and untutored the 
ethics etiquette his profession.” 
Court filings also reveal that attorney 
Flynn offered meet with Kristol, exec- 
utive editor Fred Barnes, and the 
Standard’s lawyer, present proof 
passport allegedly showing the doctor 
was speaking India during part the 
time when the prostitute claimed liaisons 
that Chopra did not have sex with 


Bangert. But the editors rebuffed Flynn. 
Transcripts Labash’s interviews also 
showed, however, that Flynn had refused 
give 


Labash the copy the passport. 
hile libel experts say that 
Labash’s surreptitious taping 
and the editors’ decision not 
meet with Flynn should 
not have been enough turn the case 
against the Standard, they could certain- 
used embarrass it. More impor- 
tant, juries can unpredictable. Recent 
history has shown that they can skip over 
the intricacies law and focus 
journalist’s attitude and actions. 

Media-law specialists say that deci- 
sion settle libel case often involves 
cost-benefit analysis that takes into 
account more than the simple truth the 
story. “There are three kinds costs 
libel cases,” explains D.C. lawyer Lee 
Levine, who defends news organiza- 
tions. “One the cost the judgment, 
the second the cost the defense, and 
the third the loss reputation and 
prestige the defendant, whether not 
wins the end the day.” 

Transcripts Labash’s interviews, 
meanwhile, seem cut both ways. They 
show that Labash repeatedly asked for 
documentation that would prove 
Chopra’s story, and that Flynn, effect, 
dared the reporter ahead and print 
the story, saying, “My advice Chopra, 
like lot these celebrities, now [to] 
ignore these journalists with illegitimate 
motives. Ignore them. Let them print it, 
then after them stop the illegitimate 
motives Hit them where hurts 
the pocketbook.” 

Which what the 
lawyers targeted. 


guru and his 


Rob Schmidt 


Schmidt senior reporter Legal 
Times Washington, D.C. 


ACCESS 


HARDBALL NEW YORK 


hen New York Times reporter 
Alan Finder wanted check 
city survey that had 


found unprecedented 
percent New York streets “acceptably 
clean,” city officials refused discuss 
the methodology the rating system 
even name the employees who 
had conducted the survey. The 
reporter was not surprised. New 
York these days, says, clearly 
more difficult get information 
from city agencies. Sometimes dis- 
courages reporters myself includ- 
ed. other times you out and 
you get your story anyway.” this 
case, the editors sent Finder 
Washington, D.C. for training 
how apply widely used rating sys- 
tem. His own survey 800 city streets, 
published April, gave New York 
much lower grade than had given itself. 

three and half years under Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani, New York’s metro 
reporters have found agencies and 
departments uncooperative not down- 

right hostile. Even getting basic informa- 
tion, interviews, public records has 
become strenuous exercise. have 
never experienced anything like this,” 
says Village eteran Wayne 
Barrett. “City agencies don’t return 
phone calls. They cannot answer ques- 
tions without clearing with city hall.” 

And Giuliani takes credit for 
slumping crime rates across the city, 
reporters and photographers say they are 
less than welcome 


Voice 


here crime does 
occur. Daily News reporters alone, 
according March article the 
paper, recounted eleven confrontations 
with the police “in the last six months.” 
Keeping crime out the news may help 
sustain the image safer New York. 
But “That’s not the way democracy 
supposed run,” says Gabe Pressman, 
local newscaster and president the 
New York Press Club. 

the face obstacles, news organi- 
zations have scrambled, even sued for 
information about the doings the city 
government. Baseball metaphors abound. 
“This administration plays hardball,” 
says Leonard Levitt, outspo- 
ken police columnist. “The only way 
deal with play hardball back.” 

what’s the score? 

Last September, the News sued 


4 ‘ 
the administration 
over non-compli- 
ance with New 
Giuliani and 
expurgated memos ork State 
Freedom 


given the press 


Information Law. 
The case dates January 1995, when 
reporter David Lewis asked the 
Department Investigation (DOI) 
the city’s internal watchdog for its 
1994 final reports. Although similar 
reports had been released before, the 
now refused and, after the 
Daily News appealed the denial June 
1995, sent heavily redacted material. 
“They withheld names agencies, offi- 
cials, details investigations. Some con- 
clusions were entirely missing,” 
Lewis, who notes that did not ask for 
confidential information about ongoing 
investigations, only for details the case 
convictions. 

April 23, more than two years 
after the initial request, state judge 
ruled that the administration withheld 
more information than permissible. The 


Says 


law “provides for maximum access, not 
maximum withholding,” the judge wrote. 
The New York Times also settled suit, 
filed March, and got the names 
employees allegedly mismanaged 
city-run shelter for battered women. 
July, the Daily News sued again this 
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time for the street addresses pistol 
license holders, which are “public 
records,” according the police depart- 
ment’s own application forms. 

But are victories the courtroom 
going help reporters the streets? 
Eve Burton, vice-president and assistant 
general counsel for the Daily News, 
points the long-term effect. “This 
about the Constitution,” she says. “If you 
don’t protect your rights day day, 
you’re going lose them.” Burton 
believes that the recent victory over the 
administration has “greased the wheel” 
and will help reporters with other city 
agencies well. 

Yet, three months after the court deci- 
sion, Lewis still waiting for about half 
the 1994 reports. Nor has the DOI 
complied with his requests for 1995 and 
1996 reports. Lewis says that, after the 
suit, “we still get the same kind resis- 
tance other city agencies before.” 

Moreover, news organizations cannot 
will not litigate whenever there 
incident. Suits cost money. And George 
Freeman, the assistant general counsel 
The New York Times, says that going 
through the courts “takes long that 
the time you get access, one cares 
about the story anymore. Often tell 
our reporters use their skills order 
get the information.” 

Given such limitations, news organiza- 
tions pick their battles. rapper Biggie 
Smalls’s tumultuous funeral March 18, 
Julia Campbell, New York Times free- 
lancer, was arrested charges disor- 
derly conduct. police report charged 
she had incited the crowd and pushed 
police officer. Campbell insists that, 
throughout the incident, acted pro- 
fessional.” And Freeman, the attor- 
ney who worked the case, says local 
news tape the incident “showed her 
being arrested without provocation 
her part. tear-gas canister went off and 
she asked what was going on.” 

But when the charges were dropped 
April 11, the Times agreed police 
department press release announcing that 
“Both the Police Department and The 
New York Times agreed that the arrest 
could have been avoided with greater 
degree insight and respect both the 
police officers and the reporter.” 
Freeman says, “We have look beyond 
the individual incident the continuum 
dealing with the police department. 
antagonistic would not serve the 
long run.” 

Most city reporters would agree with 
Daily News reporter Joe Calderone, who 
says that, under administration like 


Giuliani’s, have work harder.” 
Still the most basic message from New 
York that the press, some extent, 
depends the government’s cooperation 
order pursue its responsibilities. 
“There’s very little that [former New 
York mayors] Lindsay, Koch, and 
Dinkins agreed on,” says Burton the 
Daily News, “but they all agreed that cor- 
ruption government public busi- 
ness. They saw watchdogs along 
with them. Giuliani sets precedents, 
and there’s corruption government, 
have problem the future.” 

Konstantin Richter 


Richter assistant editor. 


NGUAGE CORNER 


AMONG YOU, ME, AND 
THE LAMPPOST? 

was kind enough write 
our sermon “unique” 
March/April), but also had com- 
plaint. the same page the maga- 
zine, noted, article said, “And their 
success will depend largely coopera- 
tion between the media and the court 
and, especially, BETWEEN members 
the press” (reader’s emphasis 
“Since ‘members’ plural,” the note 
asked, “should not read ‘among mem- 
bers the Probably not. The 
rule that calls for “among” when more 
than two things are being discussed 
rule thumb, and rough one that. 
any group, the members may relate 
each other block or, seems more 
likely the example, individually 
“between members the press” makes 
more sense. 

“Between” was also wanted this 
passage from newspaper report: “The 
refusal the White House’s 
request was vivid example the ten- 
sions among the White House, the 
Justice Department and the 
the article made clear, the tensions 
arose between the White House and the 
Justice Department, between the Justice 
Department and the and between 
the White House and the 

And for this one, you didn’t need the 
context know that the writer (or, 
least likely, the editor) was following 
the rule out the window: airline 
charter service that operates among 
Havana, the Bahamas and Mexico.” 
Those planes obviously fly between 
Havana and the Bahamas, mention 
only one leg their travels. 

Evan Jenkins 
For more the language, see 


website www.cjr.org 


SEX CHARGES 
WHEN 
COLUMNIST 
STANDS 
ACCUSED 


the end 1995, has 

every year since 1989, Bur- 

Leader columnist Will 

Rogers published his take 

the annum past the form “The 
Willy Awards.” Tucked among the 
seven awards was nugget that would 
resonate well beyond the season hand: 


Willy EVER STOP TORMENTING ME? 
Award Councilwoman Susan Spanos. 
rumors swirl about Spanos and her bent for 
Spanos continues assert that her critics 
pick her because she’s 


columnist who wrote regularly 
about city council affairs, Rogers was one 
the most visible those critics. Within 
seven months publishing the dig 
Spanos, Rogers found himself the 
wrong end civil lawsuit, and ordi- 
nary one that: Spanos charged Rogers 
not with libel, but with sexual assault. 
The year-long saga Spanos vs. Rogers 
became classic he-said-she-said story, 
war waged largely the pages and 
behind the scenes the Burbank 
Leader, whose editors, publisher, and 
parent company, Times Mirror, were 
drawn into the battle. 

Rogers, forty-year-old sometime com- 
mercial and television actor, writes four 
columns week for Times Mirror sub- 
sidiary California Community 
Newspapers. His work appears the 
twice-weekly Burbank Leader and Foothill 
Leader, well the daily Glendale 
News-Press. some accounts, Rogers 
can rather pitiless commentator. 

city just over one hundred thou- 
sand, Burbank occupies seventeen 
square miles the border Los 
Angeles. It’s the kind town where 
Warner Bros. and NBC studios co-exist 
with mayor who paints houses for 
living, fairly staid community that 
nonetheless finds occasion that has 
more common with its metropolitan 
neighbor than realizes. “Burbank real- 
promotes itself and sees itself this 
God-fearing bedroom community,” says 
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Los Angeles Times columnist Scott 
Harris, “but it’s part big, bad L.A.” 
When Susan Spanos received her 


Willy award, her tenure member 


the Burbank city council was rocky. 
Most observers agree that Spanos, now 
thirty-three, had approached her job with 
both enthusiasm and political naiveté. 

“There’s question that Susan 
Spanos was young, that she came into 
office totally inexperienced, and did not 
have the political savvy that one should 
have,” says councilman Ted McConkey, 
who was often considered Spanos’s lone 
ally the council. 

February 1996, criticism Spanos 
was centering her “bizarre behavior,” 
the phrasing councilman and current 
mayor Bob Kramer, who was amply 
quoted Rogers column that 
month. Kramer made secret his 
antipathy toward Spanos, and was the 
only council member the record 
regarding her actions. 

That month, Spanos decided crash 
meeting the town’s Airport Authority. 
true fly the wall, Spanos said, 
she attended disguise trench coat 
and hat and large sunglasses borrowed 
for the occasion which struck some 
observers more than little absurd. 
did the sequel: when the Leader’s pho- 
tographer did not catch Spanos her 
camouflage, she came the paper’s 
office and volunteered buy another hat 
and pair sunglasses which pose. 

starting think, maybe this isn’t 
the best thing do, maybe we’re taking 
advantage her,” recalls Paul Hubler, 
former managing editor the Leader. 
“Clearly she was not her right mind. 
But she absolutely wanted it.” The 
photo ran the Leader’s front page that 
week, next the headline GOES 
INCOGNITO. 

“She really got reputation for her 
erratic behavior,” says the Los Angeles 
Times’s Harris, who wrote about the 
Spanos lawsuit. 

hroughout the spring, specula- 

tion about her actions turned, 

the pages the Leader and par- 

into concerns that Spanos would take the 
next logical and traditional step 
her nascent political career. vice 
mayor Burbank, Spanos was heir 
apparent the non-elective and largely 
ceremonial role mayor. April 
she filed criminal complaint against 
Will Rogers for sexual assault. May 
her fellow council members declined 
award her the mayoral post. 


Burbank, California, councilwoman Susan 
Spanos brought criminal and then civil charges 
against acerbic Burbank Leader columnist Will 
Rogers for sexual assault 


Rogers asserts that the charges were 
filed retaliation for his criticism. Allies 
Spanos say that Rogers had gotten 
wind the impending charges and had 
begun writing inflammatory articles 
preemptive strike. 

“Ultimately, it’s his word against 
hers,” says Harris. 

the civil lawsuit filed three months 
after the criminal complaint, Spanos said 
that Rogers had enticed her into his car 
after council meeting January and 
had groped her, “taunting” her 
inquired about the Council’s “confiden- 


tial deliberations multitude 


issues” and refusing “to stop unless 
would give him information.” 

Rogers denies the charges, adding that 
they were plainly ludicrous: “Council 
members were well aware that for six 
years previously had trouble coming 
out the next morning with reports 
what was said confidential meeting 
the night before. was pretty well estab- 
lished that there was need assault 
anyone order get this information.” 

The Leader debated over whether 
allow Rogers write about the charges 
faced. “It was really issue fair- 
ness,” says former managing editor 
Hubler, who eventually left his job 
pursue career politics. “You don’t 
want give columnist unfair advan- 
tage through regular access the news 
pages. the other hand, the criminal 
was designed silence the 
columnist, was working.” long 
the criminal charges were under investi- 


gation, was decided, Rogers would not 
write about the alleged incident. 

the meantime, Leader reporters 
faced delicate task: investigating 
story that involved serious, newsworthy 
charges public official against one 
their own. the paper would later 
report, one was able verify the sub- 
stance the charges against Rogers, and 
the decision was made not write about 
the criminal complaint. 

Publisher Judy Kendall, who says she 
was not involved editorial decision- 
making the time, took “innocent- 
until-proven-guilty” approach. 
thought, ‘This isn’t true, course, 
because know Will,’ and just went 
from there. knew the people 
involved, and mind wasn’t true.” 

Six weeks after the complaint was 
filed, the district attorney declined 
prosecute Rogers, citing reasons flaws 
Spanos’s case, among them “the possi- 
bility negative character evidence” 
against Spanos and the fact that Spanos 
allowed Rogers into her home for 
interview following the alleged assault. 

May 29, 1996, shortly after the 
D.A. prosecute him, Rogers 
addressed his experience print for the 
first time column headlined 


WAS PRETTY WELL 
ESTABLISHED THAT THERE 
WAS NEED ASSAULT 

ANYONE GET THIS 

INFORMATION’ 
Columnist Will Rogers 


SEX ALLEGATION KEPT COLUMNIST 
SILENCED. The same day, the Leader edi- 
torialized about the incident, which it, 
too, was mentioning for the first time: 
“Now, the story can told. though 
the criminal investigation involved one 
our own, sought treat the story 
would any other. pressed the 
police, prosecutors and city hall sources 
for details numerous times, but one 
was willing make on-the-record com- 
ments until last week. This wasn’t 
unique case; routinely chase but don’t 
publish stories can’t get official 
confirmation.” 

When her criminal action against 
Rogers failed, Spanos followed with civil 
lawsuits against the columnist well 
his newspaper, claiming that was com- 
plicit his actions. “They can’t out 
and assault and batter people and then 
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throw their hands the air and say, 
‘First Amendment! First Amendment!’” 
Spanos told “No, that’s not what the 
First Amendment was intended do.” 

Again, the newspaper was forced 
evaluate whether Rogers should write 
about the Spanos allegations. And again, 
the editors decided shouldn’t. 
agreed with that decision one hundred 
percent theory,” Rogers recalls. “But 
was very difficult practice.” While 
Spanos didn’t entirely vanish from his 
columns, the paper’s decision meant that 
Rogers was unable make her central 
focus. 

January, with her civil suit still pend- 
ing, Spanos checked into Anaheim hos- 
pital treated for cocaine addiction, 
then disappeared for almost two days. 
her critics, was further evidence her 
instability. Spanos later claimed that she 
had been driven drug abuse the trau- 
her assault. 

Rogers and the Leader chain coun- 
tered that Spanos’s charges amounted 
SLAPP suit Strategic Lawsuit 
Against Public Participation, aimed 
silencing critics. California one nine 
states with anti-SLAPP ordinances. its 
second attempt before judge, 
February 1997, the paper successfully 
removed itself defendant. then, 
Spanos had already declined run for 
another council term. 


‘THEY CAN’T OUT AND 
ASSAULT PEOPLE AND 
THEN THROW THEIR HANDS 
THE AIR AND SAY “FIRST 
AMENDMENT! FIRST 

Councilwoman Susan Spanos 


The civil lawsuit against Rogers lin- 
gered for another four months until 
Spanos gave June. Citing her doc- 
tor’s advice that the conflict was ruining 
her emotional health, she negotiated 
settlement with Rogers that shielded her 
from countersuit but allowed him 
write about the incident. finally did 
three-part series published July 
and that, says, was his final commen- 
tary the case. 

don’t want the lawsuit colum- 
nist,” says Rogers. 


Frank Houston 


Frank Houston the deputy editor Fox 
News Internet. 


STRIKES 


ENDGAME DETROIT 


May/June). 


The papers, which contend they bar- 
gained fairly, promise appeal the deci- 
sion first the full NLRB, then, 
necessary, the federal courts. All that 


PUERTO RICO 


are these Detroit newspa- 
per strikers and their support- 

ers smiling? Because for 
first time since the walkout 
began the summer 1995, they got 
some good news. late June, adminis- 
trative law Judge Thomas Wilks the 
National Labor Relations Board found 
Gannett’s Detroit News and Knight- 
Ridder’s Detroit Free Press guilty 
“unfair labor practices,” charged 
the NLRB’s regional director Detroit. 
upheld, the ruling means that the strik- 
ers will get their jobs back well 
back pay dating February 14, when the 
six unions involved offered return 
work (see “Fallout From Detroit,” 


could take years. The NLRB also asked 
federal judge issue so-called 10(j) 
injunction, meant get workers back 
the job immediately while the lengthy 
appeals play out. The unions lost that 
round. August the judge rejected 
the 10(j) request. The NLRB may appeal. 
Caught the middle are more than 1,000 
replacement workers who had been told they 
have permanent jobs. protect their inter- 
ests, the replacements hired attorney 
Leonard Givens, who argues their behalf: 
“They have worked every day. They have 
crossed lines. They have been harassed. 
They have been abused They put with 
all this and now they think they should have 
right keep those jobs.” 
Final word just who gets those jobs 
may still years away. 
Don Gonyea 
Gonyea reporter for National Public 
Radio Detroit. 


PUBLISHING NEWS, LOSING ADS 


April issue Puerto Rico’s 

Nuevo Dia hit the streets with 

banner headline: ATTACK THE 

FREEDOM THE PRESS. Angered 

the paper’s aggressive coverage his 

administration 
tors alleged 


Nuevo Dia’s edi- 
Governor Pedro 


had banned all governmental agencies from 
advertising the island’s largest daily. 


But while actions inspired 


outrage from international press organi- 
zations 
Society Newspaper Editors, the 
World Association Newspapers, and 
the Inter American Press Association 

editors the rival San Juan Star were 
unmoved. And not, they say, simply 
because they were sure see signifi- 


including the American 


H % : < 


cant increase government advertising 
their own paper. 


“This not press freedom issue 


that’s baloney,” says Robert Becker, 
assistant managing editor the island’s 
primary English-language paper. “The 
government, like any advertiser, has the 
right advertise wherever wants. The 
press doesn’t have the right get adver- 
tising from anyone.” 

Officially the governor’s office has 
described the decision economic 
one after Nuevo Dia (The New Day) 
raised its rates. The paper does charge 
higher rates than its competitors (how 
much higher and when the increase 
was known are dispute). But with 


paid circulation certified the 


Bureau Circulations 220,500 the 
Star’s 34,500 the Spanish-language 


Nuevo Dia far the island’s most 


important daily. 1996, the paper got 
almost percent the government’s 
roughly $12 million print advertising. 
Figures for this year are not available, but 
the print advertising will split among 
the Star, Vocero, Spanish-language 
tabloid, and regional papers. 

ven without government support, 


tising and, says co-editor Luis 


going under. What stake, adds, 


the paper’s journalistic independence. 
was only after Nuevo Dia shifted its 
focus away from general-assignment 


reporting and toward investigative stories 


that ran afoul the government. Says 
Ferré, fighting for our rights.” 
Casting his paper battler against 
government persecution, Ferré finds him- 
self unlikely role. Luis Alberto 
Ferré, his grandfather and founder the 
newspaper, was powerful figure the 
island. Now ninety-three, founded 
Puerto Rico’s pro-statehood New 
Progressive party and was governor from 
1968-1972. Antonio Luis Ferré bought 
the newspaper after his father was elected 
governor and still the top editor, but 


day-to-day operations are the hands 


the founder’s grandchildren, Luis and 
Maria Luisa Ferré Rangel. 

Despite the Ferrés’ political standing, 
Nuevo Dia seldom takes positions 


the issues the day. Instead, the paper 


has reported extensively community 
issues the island, with inside sections 
U.S. and Caribbean politics. Its 
reports charges fraud the govern- 


ment-owned telephone company and 


mismanagement water resources have 
not sat well with the government. 


Puerto Rico’s attempt participate 
regional Latin American politics that has 
given Nuevo Dia grounds challenge 
the governor’s decision withhold adver- 
tising. Along with many Latin American 


international press treaty called the 
Chapultepec Declaration named for the 
park Mexico City 
where the document was 
signed which clearly 


suppression state 
The United States 
Robert Becker, signatory the 
managing Article which 
San Juan Star 


deals with government 
advertising, was intended limit govern- 
ment influence over the news media 
Latin America. 

Becker The San Juan Star argues 
that the Chapultepec Declaration was 
effort Latin American governments 
curry favor with the news media and that 


“no newspaper should dependent 
Nuevo Dia fat with adver- 


government ads. Government advertising 
not freedom the press issue.” 


~ 


Luis Mari Luisa Ferré, co-editors Nuevo Dia 


Even the American Society 


Governor was careful note that 
“in ideal world, ASNE believes the 
newspapers Puerto Rico would better 
off without significant segment their 
advertising coming from the government, 
but this” the cutoff Nuevo Dia 
certainly not the way believe the sit- 
uation should resolved.” 


While Ferré describes the governor’s 


press the island, also acknowledges 
that the paper’s coverage the controversy 
lias been self-promoting. “We’re defending 
our rights,” says the co-editor. “Sometimes 
that means tooting our own horn.” 


Simon 


Simon program coordinator for the Americas 
the Committee Protect Journalists. 


Writer’s Bible 


nation’s leading science writers. 


illuminating nuts-and-bolts 
look how journalists and other 
science writers their job, 
covering everything from health 
and medicine astronomy and 
the environment. 


must read for budding 
journalists, veteran reporters, and 
anyone curious about how the 


press covers science. 
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PLAYING 


—— 


erry and have been nice you 
and have tried help you and 


do, but think you know what do.” 
American Lawyer editor Steve Brill 


memo written himself Steve Brill 


When you use “Xerox” 
the way you use 
get headache. 


Boy, what headache! And all because some you 
using our name generic manner. Which 


cause lose its trademark status the way the 
name “aspirin” did years ago. when you use our name, 
please use adjective identify our products and ser- 
vices, e.g., Xerox copiers. Never verb: “to Xerox” 
place “to copy? noun: “Xeroxes” place 


THE 


“copies” Thank you. Now, could you excuse us, we’ve 
lie down for few minutes. 


THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 
XEROX 


XEROX The Document Company,” and the stylized X are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 36 USC 380. 


whose American Lawyer Media and 


Court were until recently co-owned 
Time Warner 
Warner executive the line, asking him 
behalf the company’s c.e.o. kill 


was high Time 


Brill wrote the memo “memorial- 


ize” the conversation that, said, took 
place the evening Friday, June 28, 


1996. the time, Brill was the middle 


intense negotiations with Time Warner 

trying buy back his creations. Instead, 

the media giant bought him out 
February. 


According the memo, which was 


revealed the August issue Vanity 
Fair and obtained Time Warner’s 
chief financial officer, Rich Bressler, told 
Brill was calling the “behest” 
Gerald (Jerry) Levin with this mes- 
sage: story about the director the 
Federal Trade Commission’s bureau 


THE CALL‘VIOLATES 
EVERYTHING YOU HAVE 
ALWAYS TOLD ABOUT 
YOUR PRINCIPLES’ 


Steve Brill memo 
Time Warner c.e.o. Gerald Levin 


competition, William Baer, scheduled 
run Brill’s Corporate Control Alert 
newsletter, 
Time Warner/Turner] merger. are 
working hard Baer and anything that 
gets him nervous makes him think 
don’t appreciate him could hurt us.” 
Bressler told Brill, according Brill’s 
memo, that Levin “wanted story 
appear.” 


“could endanger the [1996 


The story ran, but Brill expressed his 


disappointment about the call second 
memo that addressed Levin. The call, 
Brill wrote, “violates everything you have 
always told and others about your prin- 
ciples.” Brill told Vanity Fair that Levin 
subsequently swore him had not 
known about the call. 


“Mr. Levin and Mr. Bressler categorical- 


deny the accuracy Mr. Brill’s account,” 
Time Warner spokesman Adler told 
“Time Warner executives have never inter- 
fered the company’s journalistic process- 


Norman Pearlstein, Time Warner’s edi- 


tor-in-chief, says that his “experience with 


Levin totally variance with the Vanity 


Fair memo. find Levin more committed 
editorial independence than anyone I’ve 
worked with. With Bressler, too, never 
had any such problem.” 
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Industry Might: 
Drop Dead 


his the story the little magazine 

that might have. Might, wry, 
ful San Francisco-based magazine 
current events and satire cross 
younger and the old 


Spy was long ambition, creativity, 
and attitude, but fatally short cash. 


post-mortem. 
was nowhere 


gestating magazine they called Might, 


1993. When they spoke redefining 
what magazine could be, clicked 
right away. believed that the effect 
of commerce on intellectual activity and 


artistic expression has been almost 


wholly negative, and that there are two 
ways emphasize and criticize this 


alternative. 


“So did things like the ‘Sell Out’ 
issue, with schnapps the cover 
and sponsor for every article, every 


page (‘Tanqueray welcomes you page 
and every staff member. cov 


ered news, international charity, 
asset forfeiture law, and the presidential 


election. all worked for free. 


“The attention was totally unexpect- 
Post and USA Today, and 
excerpted three times. knew our 


ed. were reviewed The 


formula was not advertiser-friendly, 
told potential investors could 
compromise the magazine make 
successful. But knew that wasn't 
entirely true. 

“If all wanted was create suc 
essful magazine, it’s fairly obvious now 
could have done that. But wanted 
create good magazine and see 
that could successful. Though had 
lot desirable advertisers, Might was 


revenue raise circulation, and did 


have enough circulation raise 


rates. Acquisitions execs major pub 


lishers told that were fabulously 
talented and had great experience, and 


When folded June 
after sixteen more-or- 
less-bimonthly issues, 
asked senior editor 
Paul Tullis, 29, for 


music critic and self-pro- 

met Dave Eggers, 
Dave Moodie, and: 
Marny Requa, editors 


today, well, here with piece cur. 
Moodie has cushy job Spin and 
Eggers talking Esquire. But the fail- 
ure still depressing. Might was call 
the publishing industry see mag- 
azine with celebrity profiles, fashion 
spreads, product reviews could get the 
money needed reach the audience 
had found. The answer was resound- 
ing, unqualified NO. It’s like yelling into 
the Grand Canyon and not hearing 
echo.” 


Irish Eyes 
For Boston 


full the reporter, his wife, 
and the kids, The Boston 
temporary bureau nonetheless 
unique. August, Kevin Cullen set 
shop Dublin the only full-time 
American staff writer for major U.S. 
publication 

The Globe, based city where 
nearly third its people claim Irish 
ancestry, certainly logical candi- 
date blaze Gaelic path. But Cullen, 
38, son who was born 
Boston and grew the suburb 
Malden, didn’t come appreciate his 
roots till took class Irish history 
Mass/Amherst, and junior year 
abroad Trinity College Dublin fed 
his fascination. Reporting jobs the 
Transcript-Telegram Holyoke, the 
Boston Herald, and, for the past twelve 
years, The Boston Globe gained him 
notice talented reporter the 
police and organized-crime beats, but 
all the time kept pushing back 

The chance came 1986, when the 
Globe sent him over brief assign- 

ment. “The first sto- 

ries were classic, 
what every American 
does when goes 
for the first time,” 
says Cullen. “You 
write about the ban- 

dit country and the 
poor, poor cops 


pressure. cringe 


looking them now, but didn’t know 
any better. pushed hard because 
loved the story.” 

Globe editor Matt Storin cautions 
that new assignment for 
only year. Still, expanding foreign cov 


who’s where 
and what’s what 


erage these days seems swim- 
ming against the tide, and Storin main- 
tains that sending Cullen abroad 
demonstrates the commitment 
its readers. 
While Cullen’ beat will the entire 
island, the “troubles” Northern Ireland 
will clearly his main focus. And Cullen 
not optimistic about the prospect for 
peace. “You stop the violence, you 
can only contain it,” says. “The gun 
has been Irish politics for eight hun- 
dred years. Irish friends who have 
lived there all their lives are even more 
cynical than am. 
“But I'm not going pundit,” 
reporter.” 


How Kuralt 
Welcomed Roger 


newsman Charles the 
King “On the Road,” was 
the master the small, sweet 
story about ordinary folk. After Kuralt’s 
death the Fourth July, Art 
Athens, the retired 
chief correspondent 
WCBS radio New 
York, shared with cir 
interview con- 
ducted last December 
with his friend and col- 
league. Here Kuralt 
reminisces about one 
his favorite and 
most characteristic 
pieces: 

“We were driving along rural Ohio 
farmhouse that said ‘Welcome home 
Roger.’ Without word stopped and 
turned around. Roger turned out 
coming home from Vietnam 
they know exactly what day. His 
mother was the kitchen baking 
favorite cake and his wife was 
there with baby seen yet. 
was almost too good true. 
weren't there forty-five minutes, and 
never did see Roger was just 
story about for Roger, the 
excitement anticipating his home- 
coming. amount much, but 
somehow that story touched chord 
America. Walter Cronkite had 
the air few days later and say, ‘Oh, 
the way, Roger got home OK’ because 
there was much interest it.” 

Ron LaBrecque and staff 
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MEXICO 


WHEN TRUTH DEFENSE 


unleashed press runs against 
anachronistic libel law 


officials 
February 

New York 
Times story, U.S. agencies 
have been gathering evi- 
dence that two powerful 
Mexican governors were 
protecting drug traffickers. 
“If could prove it,” said 
one U.S. prosecutor quoted 
the story, “we’d have 
them all under indictment.” 
Six months later the two 
governors are still power 
and legal action has 
een taken. Instead, two Times 
reporters who face possible jail time 
result criminal libel suits 


which have 


become the latest official weapon 


choice against Mexico’s increasingly 
unfettered press. 

April the two officials, Jorge 
Carrillo Olea Morelos state and 
Manlio Fabio Beltrones Sonora, filed 
defamation charges against Sam Dillon, 
the bureau chief Mexico City, 
and Craig Pyes, reporter based New 
York. The governors alleged they were 
defamed the story, and under 
Mexico’s archaic libel laws 
which were written 1917 protect the 
privacy public officials, who were 
granted higher level protection than 
private citizens truth not admis- 
sible defense. whether not Carrillo 
Olea and Beltrones protect traffickers 


Sam reporter for 
The New York Times 


most 


not issue the suit. 
Conviction this case can 
two years prison. 

Dillon and Pyes are 
means the only journalists 
covering Mexico hit 
with libel suits. study com- 

Ciudadana, Citizen Cause, 

found that seventy-four jour- 

nalists none the others 

are foreign correspondents 

have been sued since 

President Ernesto Zedillo 

took office December 1994. Before that 
legal action against journalists was rare. 

The explosion litigation largely 
result the breakdown the symbiotic 
relationship between the press and the 
government Mexico has been con- 


oe 


vulsed democratic change. 


Raymundo Riva Palacio, 
prominent editor who coordi- 
nated the investigation into 
attacks the press, 
Revolutionary Party (PRI), 

which has governed the coun- 
try for more than six decades, 
kept Mexican journalists 
line largely through system 
bribes, kickbacks, and 
perks. The occasional jour- 
nalist who could not 
bought off faced pressure, 


Ricardo Salinas Pliego, 
television station owner 


intimidation, threats, and, occasionally, 
physical violence. 

But the last several years, Mexico 
has reeled under government corruption 
scandals, political infighting, and sus- 
tained economic crisis, the PRI’s strangle- 
hold power has slipped, and the system 
that kept journalists under control has 
been collapsing along with it. The mid- 
term elections July which the once 
all-powerful PRI suffered crushing 
defeat Mexico City and lost control 
the house representatives, may the 
final blow. “The old rules the game 
longer apply,” said Riva Palacio. 

Journalists, liberated from government 
control, have become increasingly bold 
and sometimes reckless their reporting. 
Meanwhile, public officials, confronting 


stories about corruption, influence ped- 
dling, and drug trafficking, have been 


fighting back the courts. 

But while journalists can take some 
satisfaction that disagreements with the 
press are now being aired the courts, 
they must still deal with Mexico’s 
anachronistic libel statute time when 
most democracies longer have crimi- 
nal penalties for defamation. 

Though jail term unlikely out- 
come, arrest warrants are sometimes 
issued against journalists charged with 
criminal defamation. They must then hire 
lawyer and appear before state prose- 
cutor for questioning. Dillon says that for 
nearly two months spent most his 
time fighting legal battles instead 
reporting. But the last weeks before the 
election noticed that 
the demands the legal 
process quietly subsided 
and was able return 
work. Rather than 
defending themselves 
against such onerous 
charges, many newspa- 
pers capitulate and print 
even when 
they believe the pub- 
lished information 
correct. 

Some Mexico’s 
most powerful officials 
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have used aggressive and expensive 
litigation squelch stories they don’t like. 
Ricardo Salinas Pliego, for instance, the 
owner television station, has managed 
kill stories linking him money- 
laundering scheme. According story 
first reported June 21, 1996, The 
Miami Herald, Salinas Pliego received 
nearly $30 million from Raul Salinas 
Gortari, the brother former president 
Carlos Salinas (no relation Salinas 
Pliego). Rau! Salinas currently jail, 
accused money laundering and murder. 

But when Mexican reporters began 
pick the story, they were hit with law- 
suits. “Even though Salinas Pliego has 
chance winning, his strategy 
using lawsuits suppress the story has 
functioned perfectly,” said Luis Linares, 
columnist for the Mexico City daily 
Jornada and one the journalists (who 
number between twelve and thirty-eight, 
according various sources) being sued 
the businessman. “Today, one 
writing about it.” 

Legal bills and the threat jail can 
persuasive weapons Mexico City, but 
for reporters the provinces where 
violence against journalists remains 
common defamation suit can the 
prelude something much worse. the 
last four months two journalists involved 
libel suits were murdered. 
June the New York-based 

Committee Protect Journalists sent 

letter President Zedillo charging 
that “the threat criminal action 
inhibits the ability the press work 
freely.” CPJ also argued that foreign corre- 
spondents should not subject the libel 
laws the countries they cover. “We 
believe that the appropriate forum which 
settle any dispute regarding article 
published the United States the U.S. 
court system,” the letter said. Zedillo 
responded that would turn the letter over 
the Interior Ministry for further study. 

Mexico, fact, the case against the 
Times has led discussion the law 
itself. Writing the daily Reforma, colum- 
nist Sergio Sarmiento argued: “We need 
revise absurd law that establishes that 
true information can generate libel suit.” 

I’m naive but feel confident 
that will never see the inside 
Mexican jail,” said Dillon. “But this law 
very powerful tool that can used 
punish Mexican journalists who get 
out line.” 

Joel Simon 
Joel Simon program coordinator for 
the Americas with the Committee 
Protect Journalists. 


CAMBODIA 
ROUTED 
COUP 


The crippling 
nascent free press 


the Cambodian newspa- 

per editor Sovann fled 

Bangkok taxi, boat, and 

truck, carried one change 

certificate from journalism course 

took the Bangkok-based Indochina 

Media Memorial Foundation, run 

Western journalists. “If had stayed any 
longer, would have been 
killed,” said Sovann, 
who cried silently when 
saw the foundation’s pro- 

ject director, Sarah 

McLean. 

Sovann, thirty-three, 
edited the 
Yuvakchun Khmer (Voice 
one the twenty 
newspapers critical 
Cambodian strongman Hun 
Sen that abruptly closed 
during his bloody coup 
July 5-6 against his co-prime minister, 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh. Dozens the 
journalists fled the Thai border inside 
Thailand. few vernacular papers with 
some critical content have published since, 
but analysts suspect the government 
financing some them give the impres- 
sion free press still exists. The few inde- 
pendent, foreign-financed papers remain, 
including the Phnom Penh Post and The 
Cambodia Daily, both English-language 
papers published American journalists. 
But for the most part, the free press that 
U.N. peacekeepers tried introduce 
Cambodia has been crippled. 

The peacekeepers helped set free 
press part their $2-billion mission 
1992-93 try bring democracy 


Sovann 


Cambodia after two decades war and 


violent revolution. Small independent 
papers and those funded opposition 
parties quickly crowded newsstands that 
sprouted across the capital. They 
broke the government monopoly 
information, injected new demands into 
the political landscape, and exposed 
Cambodians unbridled opinions. 
When the 1993 election produced 
coalition government which Hun 


Sen’s party jostled for power with 
Ranariddh’s, most newspapers took sides 
because they got subsidies from the 
politicians, essential pay publication 
costs. Journalists were not seen “neu- 
tral” country with little 
with nonpartisan press, but their voices 
were diverse and loud. 

Death threats shadowed journalists who 
backed Ranariddh and his ally, the pro- 
democracy leader Sam Rainsy, and 
accused Hun Sen human-rights abuses 
and criminal activities. From 1993 until 
the coup, five journalists were killed, four 
them apparently government thugs, 
and one grenade attack last March 
rally led Sam Rainsy that killed nine- 
teen all. Sovann was among two 
dozen journalists wounded. The evidenc 
implicates Hun Sen’s men the attack. 

During the July coup and 
its aftermath, Hun Sen’s 
forces executed dozens 
Ranariddh supporters, some 
torture. 
Journalists received priv- 

ileges. Michael Senior, 

Cambodian raised Canada 
who worked newscaster 
for Cambodian station, 
was shot execution-style 
while taking pictures. 
least one journalist was 
arrested, but escaped. Hun 
Sen’s troops looted the 
radio station Ranariddh’s party. They 
threatened journalists known for their 
critical views, including those the 
Voice America, which many 
Cambodians rely for independent 
news. 

“Police still are targeting Cambodian 


journalists,” senior U.N. human rights 


official who requested anonymity said 
mid-August. Hun Sen, said, had 
seized control all broadcast media and 
nearly all print media “by force, 
intimidation and money. Currently 
Even some restart, who can they quote 
for different opinion? Almost all the 
politicians who were prepared dis- 
agree public have fled the country.” 
And Cambodia heads into the May 
1998 general election without indepen- 
dent vernacular media encourage pub- 
lic debate and expose abuses. when 
his then-Communist party ruled the 
1980s, there will only the state-con- 
trolled media, kowtowing Hun Sen. 
Peter Eng 
Eng, 1995 Nieman Fellow, 
free-lance writer who has covered 
Southeast Asia for twelve 
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closing the gap 
between quality and value. 


the publishing business, 


it’s never-ending race 


will introduce amazingly bright and 

smooth new SCA+ paper that will offer 
This extraordinary new paper 
deliver exactly what publishers want; 


print gloss, opacity, runnability and 


April, 1998, Stora North America 


$550 million didn’t think 
was truly unique product...one that 
our customers will profit from. 
This may just the paper 
that closes the gap between you 
and your competitors. 
Supplies will limited, call now 


and save some for you. 


STORA 


Stora North America 
Six Landmark Square, 4th Floor 
Stamford, 06901 
1-888-80 STORA 
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DART Detroit Free Press, for striking spin the 
news. Saturday, June 21, the country’s major dailies car- 
ried detailed reports, many them page one, the lat- 
est development the twenty-three-month-old walkout 
the Detroit News and Free Press. Here are some typical 
headlines: JUDGE ORDERS DETROIT PAPERS REHIRE STRIK- 
ERS (The New York Times); DETROIT TOLD REHIRE 
ING WORKERS (Los Angeles Times); DETROIT PAPERS ORDERED 
REHIRE WORKERS (7he Boston Globe); FORMER 
STRIKERS SHOULD GET THEIR JOBS BACK (The Miami Herald). 
Here the headline that same day’s story The Detroit 
Free Press: STRIKE RULED UNFAIR; APPEAL PLANNED. 


LAUREL the SunPost, Miami Beach weekly, for keep- 
ing its beam shadowy deal. When, without any public 
discussion, the city agreed adjust its zoning regulations 
$321 million stretch waterfront property owned 
controversial foreign developer who planned transform 
into towering “mini-metropolis” unlimited height, 


the local power establishment including Miami 


group outraged citizens began collecting signatures for 
petition that would refer such “upzoning” requests 
public vote, the took the lonely job reporting 
its progress. The paper staunchly resisted the pressures 
real-estate advertisers, lobbyists, and city hall, well 
million-dollar p.r. campaign misinformation. Two years 
later, June when the question who should decide 
the development what’s left the precious waterfront 
finally went referendum, the was able 
report tremendous upset Dade County politics: the 
people had won. (In late July, the developer, Thomas 
Kramer, was fined $323,000 the Federal Election 
Commission for making illegal contributions the Florida 
state GOP.) 


DART the Arlington Star-Telegram, Texas, for giv- 
ing added jolt the revolving door. Management’s 
announcement May that outgoing Mayor Richard 
Greene was coming work the paper was more than 
case yet another traveler the well-pounded road 
between politics and press. The news, fact, left the 
newsroom reeling. For one thing, only one day before, 
May 13, the Star-Telegram had put out thirty-two-page 
special testimonial section lovingly headed RICHARD 
GREENE: LEGACY LEADER (“It’s hard envision 
Arlington without Mayor Greene,” publisher Mac Tully 


had mooned. “He has been our spokesman, our defender, 


our champion But,” added more presciently than 
anyone had guessed, “don’t read this we’ve seen the 
last Richard Greene.”) For another, addition his 
duties vice president for community relations and writer 
twice-weekly column, Greene now serves voting 
member the paper’s six-member editorial board. 
3,500-word story its May 22-29 issue, the alternative 
Weekly thoroughly explored the controversial hire: the 
concerns staffers, who had hoped that the recent trans- 
fer the Star-Telegram’s ownership from Disney 
Knight-Ridder would set the paper higher course; the 
several city projects which Greene has continuing 

and potentially conflicting interest; His Honor’s antago- 
nistic relationship with reporters covering city hall; the 
reassurances executive editor Jim Witt, who insists that 
Greene will not affect the news any way. Recalling that 
“this newspaper that changed its name [from the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram] Greene’s request and adopted the 
Arlington city logo its own while was mayor,” the 
Weekly saw Greene’s appointment tactic the war 
that began with the advance The Dallas Morning News 
into the field. That war, observed the Weekly, “has 
become showdown over who can most kiss the 


city’s civic leaders. Journalism hasn’t been much part 


the battle plan.” 


DART the New York Post, for falling under spell. The 
paper’s May story about the thirteen-year-old 
winner the Scripps Howard National Spelling Bee was 
accompanied Associated Press photo the 
smith wonder” jump for joy. The photo originally had 


vord- 


shown her with sign around her neck bearing the name 


the sponsoring newspaper. the Post’s version, those nine 
D-A-I-L-Y N-E-W-S synonym for 
had pronouncedly disappeared. 


crucial letters 
competition) 


DART the Montgomery, Alabama, Advertiser; and 
the New York Daily News, for protective news judgment. 
The Advertiser paid hundreds thousands dollars 
settle class-action lawsuit brought subscribers who 
charged that over ten-year period the paper had deliber- 
ately deceived and defrauded them systematically short- 
ening the period for subscriptions paid advance; but the 
Advertiser disclosed that news the agate type its legal 
notices section. Michelle Pellemans the Trenton, New 
Jersey, Times uncovered extraordinary campaign contri- 
bution from the New York Daily News the New Jersey 
Republican State Committee shortly after the News got 
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promise $20,000,000 economic incentives develop 
new printing plant the Garden State; but the tabloid 
failed pick that story up. 


DART the San Diego Union-Tribune, for feeding the 
public’s misperceptions freeloading, compromised 
press. incentive new subscribers, the Union- 
Tribune, like many papers around the country, now offers 
bonus special card entitling them percent dis- 
count hundreds restaurants, theaters, and museums 
its circulation area. But this card’s users also get incen- 
tive discount the press’s credibility, thanks the card’s 
misbegotten name. “Please present your ‘Press Pass’ before 
the bill totaled,” instructs the paper its website under 
the headline “Here’s How Flash the Pass.” “Start using 
‘Press Pass’ now,” advises the the brochure, “to cash 
super savings everything from fast food Faust, and 
from falafels photography exhibits.” other words, 
one embarrassed former Union-Tribune journalist put 
CJR, “use your ‘press pass’ and get all these great 
discounts just like REAL reporters do!” 


DART Marc Cooper, contributing editor for The 
Nation; and ABC’s 20/20, for not minding their profes- 
sional manners. Cooper’s February cover story (“The 
Heartland’s Raw Deal”) was outraged look the relent- 
less system that delivers desperate illegal workers from 
Mexico and elsewhere the nation’s dangerously exploitive 
meatpacking industry in, among other places, Storm Lake, 
But Cooper appears have tripped without 
much cursory bow the heels reporters Dana 
Hawkins and Steven Hedges, who produced powerful six- 
month investigation the very same subject (“Illegal 
U.S. News World Report cover story last 
September 23. ABC’s newsmagazine, 20/20, breathlessly 
presented “Shakedown Wall Street” “an explosive 
exposé” organized crime moving the stock market. 
But the May program gave nary nod Business Week, 
which had published “The Mob Wall Street,” Gary 
Weiss’s eleven-page cover story, last December 16. (20/20 
had even tried borrow one BW’s photos.) 


LAUREL People magazine, and New York’s WABC- 
TV, for their surprising contributions the Anti-Synergy 
League. The Time Warner weekly’s unraving review the 
Time Warner movie Contact rebelliously ridiculed the dra- 
matic device conveying developments the “plodding” 
plot through fictional news reports delivered real-life 
journalists Time Warner’s CNN. (As The Washington 

later reported, the idea for the cross-promotion came 
down about year ago from Warner Bros. chairman Robert 
Daly CNN president Tom Johnson, who thought 
dandy opportunity and immediately assigned CNN man- 


ager coordinate the project. Now that widespread criti- 
cism, notably from journalists, has opened Johnson’s eyes 
the trade credibility, CNN’s policy allowing, let 
alone encouraging, CNN’s anchors and correspondents 
appear movies will changed presumably bring 
line with that the other major network news divisions, 
all which strictly prohibit such misuse their assets.) 
similar show resistance familial duty, Disney’s 
WABC-TV reported unforeseen effect Disney’s /0/ 
Dalmations that did little warm the heart. seems that 
impressionable moviegoers, after racing acquire Pongos 
and Perditas their own, have become disenchanted 
with the hard-to-handle breed that they are abandoning 
them droves. “They are hoping they never get one hun- 
dred and one dalmations [New Jersey’s] Associated 
Humane Society’s kennel” noted reporter Bertha Coombs. 
“Eight months after Disney’s blockbuster movie about 
spotted puppies, animal shelters are seeing trend only 
Cruella DeVil could love.” (For other contributions the 
Anti-Synergy League, watch this space.) 


DART RE-DIRECTED the July/August issue, the Dart 
The Cincinnati Enquirer should have been aimed Mother 
Nature instead. The soft green glow that emanated from the 
crotch Chaka, the Cincinnati Zoo’s highly prolific gorilla, 
camouflaging the genital equipment that had served him, 
and the zoo, well, was evidently not the result editorial 
design but fortuitous act nature; and when editor 
Larry Beaupre, responding readers’ complaints about the 
paper’s apparent prudery, explained that the photographer’s 
lens had been obscured precisely that strategic spot 
fallen leaf, had not been monkeying around. back his 
statement up, Beaupre has forwarded thirty-five 
glossy prints Chaka (plus one pretty peacock), many 
which reflect the suspect glow. also appears that Mother 
Nature can faulted another count well. According 
written (though not sworn) statement supplied Beaupre, 
Mike Dulaney, the zoo’s general curator, says that gorillas 
like Chaka, “despite their large size, are not well endowed. 
There belly hair that 
would hide that area. They 
have very small penises 
and testicles. It’s very 
subtle sexual organ 
gorillas.” invites any- 


one check out. 
appreciate the offer, but 
more than willing 
take his word. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should 
addressed. 
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The 1997 Trade Policy Agenda 


HUGO PAEMEN 


The European Union's Ambassador the 
points recent major successes for 
the world trading system, and outlines the 
principal challenges for the near future. 
The trade 
celebrated the month December 1996 with 


international community 
achievement. First was the initial 
Trade 
which 


double 
Ministerial meeting the World 
Organisation (WTO) Singapore, 
consolidated the achievements 
the Uruguay Round and set 
the scene for the future 
international trade. 

The second big success 
was mainly the product joint 
leadership the two biggest 
trading partners and important 
economic actors the and 
the EU. This was the Inform- 
ation Technology Agreement, 
ITA. virtue this accord 
the “biggest busting deal” 
since the Uruguay Round 
tariffs estimated $600 
billion worth information 
technology products will 
The ITA living 
proof that sectoral agreements can crafted 


eliminated. 


even without the compromise forging context 
"round", but would probably not have been 
possible without constant pressure the 
business community both sides the 
Atlantic, acting under the auspices the 
Transatlantic Business Dialogue (TABD). 

the meantime, agreement the 


liberalisation basic telecommunications 
services was reached the WTO. And have 
other candidates for liberalisation ahead us, 
services and maritime 


such financial 


services. One important catalyst for global 
accords will continued co-ordination and 
leadership the and the US. 

With the adoption the New Transatlantic 
have 


Agenda December 1995, now 


comprehensive framework for EU-US relations 
which goes beyond trade matters and based 
the idea 
foreign and security policy and also fighting 
This 
far-reaching blueprint implies 


drug trafficking and international crime. 


commitment solve our differences opinion 
constructive manner through dialogue. 
Will the ability co-operate diminished 


the trade frictions which occasionally flare up? 


EU-US synergies areas 


Such tensions exist within generally 
harmonious Transatlantic environment most 
recently over the 1996 Helms Burton Act, 
European 
companies doing business with Cuba. But the 


which 
real problems face are those which threaten 
and the credibility, not the 
the multilateral trading system 


the efficiency 
survival, 
which has served ali well for the last 


years. The WTO faces two major 


challenges: the 


today 
accession China the 
international trade body and the marginalisation 
the developing countries. 

The sheer size the Chinese economy, its 
fast growth and its enormous potential terms 
trade volume tell clearly that our 
interest bring China under the umbrella the 
WTO sooner rather than later. While China's 
central authorities recognise principle their 
interest joining the Organisation, the 
difficulty lies the conditions accompanying 
the necessary transition and their precedental 
value for other countries (up 28, including 
Russia and Saudi Arabia) who have asked join 
the WTO. 


extremely complex, 


The Chinese economic system 
with different rules for 
different parts the country, and rests 
principles odds with the market economy 
rationale which the WTO founded. The 
has called China produce commercially 
meaningful overall package, and prepared 
see implemented over transitional period. 
The pursues basically the same line, and 
need keep close touch order 
advance our common objective, this will 


major lost opportunity. Only when major 


economies such China and Russia are 
brought under its auspices will the WTO 
real World Trade Organisation. 

The lack full participation the 
developing countries the general trade 
liberalisation has deep roots history well 
culture. Some these countries are now 
major players least some sectors, and their 
populations have begun enjoy better work- 

ing and living conditions. Others, 
the Least Developed Countries 
(LLDCs), continue need support 
from the industrialised countries. 
This year's objective must 
grant the LLDCs duty-free 
the markets all developed 
the more advanced 
developing countries and others 


access 
countries, 


appropriate. This issue did not 
receive sufficient attention 
Singapore, but Europe and the 
can and must put back the 
front burner. 
Overall, there are two key ele- 
ments all major trade negotia- 
tions. One the importance 
having effective framework 
address the emerging new issues. Today, the 
instrument the WTO, and should all 
can keep good condition. The other 
element that the ideas and instruments 
international trade policy will only get the 
necessary support, can shown that they 
work and produce results every day practice. 
Hugo Paemen is the Head of the European Commission 
Delegation to the United States of America, and former 


chief negotiator for the EU in the Uruguay Round. 
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effort avoid potential con- 


required that Chrysler 


Corporation alerted advance 
any and all editorial content that 
encompasses sexual, political, 
social issues any editorial that 
might construed provocative 
offensive. Each and every issue 
that carries Chrysler advertising 
requires written summary outlin- 
ing major theme/articles appearing 
upcoming issues. sum- 
maries are forwarded 
PentaCom prior closing order 
give Chrysler ample time 
review and reschedule desired 
acknowledgement this letter 
ask that you representative 


from the publication sign below 


and return later than 
February 15. 

from letter sent Chrysler’s 
agency, PentaCom, division 
BBDO North America, least 
fifty magazines 


there any doubt that advertisers 
mumble and sometimes roar about 
reporting that can hurt them? That the 
auto giants don’t like pieces that, say, 
point auto safety problems? that Big 
Tobacco hates see its glamorous, cheer- 
ful ads juxtaposed with articles mentioning 
their best customers’ grim way death? 
When advertisers disapprove editorial 
climate, they can and sometimes 


take hike. 


Russ Baker free-lance writer who 
lives New York. His last piece for 
the March/April issue, was about the 
Food Lion ABC trial. 


Russ Baker 


SOME MAJOR 
ADVERTISERS 
TEP THE 
PRESSURE 
MAGAZINES 
ALTER 


THEIR CONTENT. 


WILL EDITOR 
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But for Chrysler push beyond its 


forty advertisers checking 
through the pages. They will 
send notes publishers. don’t 
see how any good citizen does- 
n’t rise this occasion and say 
this development un-Amer- 
ican and threat freedom.” 

Hyperbole? Maybe not. Just 
about any editor will tell you: 
the ad/edit chemistry chang- 
ing for the worse. Corporations 
and their agencies have 
clearly turned the heat 
editors and publishers, and 
some magazines are capitulat- 
ing, unwilling risk even 
single ad. This makes tougher 
for those who fight main- 
tain the ad-edit wall and put the 
interests their readers first. 
Consider: 

major advertiser recently 
approached all three newsweek- 
lies Time, Newsweek, and 
U.S. News and told them 


parochial economic interests 
demanding summaries upcoming articles 
while implicitly asking editors think 
twice about running “sexual, political, 
social issues” crosses sharply defined 
line. “This new,” says Milton Glaser, 
the New York magazine co-founder and 
celebrated designer. “It will have dev- 
astating effect the idea free press 
and free inquiry.” 

Glaser among those the press 
who are vocally urging editors and pub- 
resist. “If Chrysler achieves 
this,” says, “there reason hope 
that other advertisers won’t ask for the 
same privilege. You will have thirty 


would closely monitoring editorial 
content. says high newsweekly 
executive who was given the warning 
(but who would not name the advertiser). 
For the next quarter, the advertiser 
warned the magazines’ publishing sides, 
would keep track how the compa- 
ny’s industry was portrayed news 
columns. the end that period, the 
advertiser would select one and only 


one the magazines and award all 


its newsweekly advertising it. 

auto manufacturer not Chrysler 
decided recently play art director 

major glossy, and the magazine played 

along. After the magazine scheduled 

photo spread that would feature more 
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bare skin than usual, engaged 
back-and-forth negotiation with that 
advertiser over exactly how much skin 
would shown. CJR’s source says the 
feature had nothing with the adver- 
tiser’s product. 
Kimberly-Clark makes Huggies dia- 
pers and advertises them number 
magazines, including Child, American 
Baby, Parenting, Parents, Baby Talk, 
and Sesame Street Parents. Kimberly- 
insertion orders that these ads 
placed only “adjacent black and white 
happy baby editorial,” which would defi- 
nitely not include stories about, 
say, Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome Down’s syn- 
drome. “Sometimes have 
create editorial that satisfac- 
tory them,” top editor says. 
That, course, means some- 
thing else likely lost, and the 
mix the magazine altered. 
Former Cosmo Girl Helen 
Gurley Brown disclosed 
Newsday that Detroit auto 
company representative (the 
paper didn’t say which compa- 
ny) asked for and received 

advance copy the 
table contents for her bon 
voyage issue, then threatened 
pull whole series ads 
unless the representative was 
permitted see article 
titled Very Good 
Bed.” Result? senior edi- 
tor and the client’s agency 
pulled few things from the 
piece,” dispirited Brown 
recalled, “but enough was left” 
salvage the article. 

Cosmo hardly the only 
magazine that has bowed the 
new winds. Kurt Andersen, the 
former New York magazine editor 
whose 1996 firing parent company 
stories that angered associates 
founder, Henry Kravis 
says that always kept advertisers’ sen- 
sibilities mind when editing the maga- 
zine. worked closely and hap- 
pily with the publisher New York, 
was aware who the big advertisers 
were,” says. “My antennae were 
turned on, and read copy thinking, ‘Is 
this going cause Calvin Klein 
Bergdorf big 

National Review put reverse spin 
the early-warning-for-advertisers discus- 


nonetheless 
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sion recently, The Washington Post 
revealed, when its advertising director 
sent advance copy piece about 
utilities deregulation energy sup- 
plier mentioned the story, way 
luring into buying space. 

And Chrysler hardly the only com- 
pany that aggressive about its editorial 
environment. Manufacturers packaged 
goods, from toothpaste toilet paper, 
aggressively declare their love for plain- 
vanilla. Colgate-Palmolive, for example, 
allow ads “media context” 
containing “offensive” sexual content 
material deems “antisocial bad 


taste” 
policy statement sent magazines. 
the statement, the company says that 
“charges its advertising agencies and 
their media buying services with the 
responsibility pre-screening any ques- 
tionable media content context.” 
Procter Gamble, the second-largest 
advertising spender last year ($1.5 bil- 
lion), has reputation being very 
touchy. Two publishing executives told 
Gloria Steinem, for her book Moving 
Words, that the company doesn’t 
want its ads near anything about “gun 
control, abortion, the occult, cults, the 
disparagement religion.” Even nonsen- 


sational and sober pieces dealing with sex 
and drugs are no-go. 

Kmart and Revlon are among those 
that editors list the most demanding. 
“IBM stickler they don’t like any 
kind controversial articles,” says 
Robyn Mathews, 
Entertainment Weekly and now Time’s 
chief makeup. She negotiates with 
advertisers about placement, making sure 
that their products are not put near mate- 
rial that directly critical. AT&T, 
Mathews says, another company that 
prefers soft climate. She says she often 
has tell advertisers, “We’re news 
magazine. try get them 
realistic.” 

Still, the auto companies 
apparently lead the pack 
complaining about content. 
And the automakers are 
powerful the Big Three 
pumped $3.6 billion into U.S. 
advertising last year that 
most major magazines have 
sales offices Detroit. 


After The New Yorker, its 
issue June 12, 1995, ran 
Talk the Town piece that 
quoted some violent, misogy- 


nist rap and rock lyrics 

along with illustrative four- 
letter words opposite 
Mercury ad, Ford Motor 
Company withdrew from the 
magazine, reportedly for six 
months. The author, Ken 
Auletta, learned about only 
this year. actually admire 
The New Yorker for not 
telling about it,” says. 
Yet afterwards, according 
The Wall Street Journal, the 
magazine quietly adopted 
system warning about fifty 
companies “sensitive 


which leaves undefined its advertiser list” whenever potentially 


offensive articles are scheduled. 


the Chrysler case, though, that 
has made the drums beat, partly 
because Chrysler’s heft and part- 
because the revelation about the 
automaker’s practice came neatly pack- 
aged with crystalline example just 
what that practice can magazine. 
the advertising jungle Chrysler 
800-pound gorilla the nation’s 
fourth-largest advertiser and fifth-largest 
magazine advertiser (it spent some $270 
million more than 100 magazines last 
year, behind General Motors, Philip 
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Morris, Procter Gamble, and Ford). 
Where leads, other advertisers may 
tempted follow. 

The automaker’s letter was mailed 
magazines January 1996, but did not 
come light until Bruce Knecht 
The Wall Street Journal unearthed this 
April the aftermath incident 
Esquire. The Journal reported that 
Esquire had planned sixteen-page lay- 
out for 20,000-word fiction piece 
accomplished author David Leavitt. 
Already page proofs and scheduled for 
the April issue, was one 
the longest short stories Esquire had ever 
run, and had gay theme and some 
raw language. But publisher Valerie 
Salembier, the Journal reported, met 
with then editor-in-chief Edward Kosner 
and other editors and voiced her con- 
cerns: she would have notify Chrysler 
about the story, and she expected that 
when she did Chrysler would pull its 
ads. The automaker had bought four 
pages, the Journal noted just enough 
enable the troubled magazine show 
its first year-to-year ad-page improve- 
ment since the previous September. 

osner then killed the piece, 
maintaining had editorial 

reasons for doing so. Will 

Blythe, the magazine’s literary 
editor, promptly quit. simply can’t 
stomach the David Leavitt story being 
pulled,” said his letter resigna- 
tion. “That act signals terrible narrow- 
ing the field available strong, 
adventuresome, risk-taking work, fiction 
and nonfiction alike. know that editori- 
and advertising staffs have battled 
sometimes affably, other times savagely 
for years define and protect their 
respective turfs. But events the last 
few weeks signal that the balance out 
whack now that, effect, we’re 
taking marching orders (albeit, indirect- 
ly) from advertisers.” 

The Chrysler letter’s public exposure 
rough reminder that sometimes the 
biggest problems are the most clichéd: 
financial concerns become increasingly 
paramount gets harder assert editori- 
independence. 

After the article about Esquire the 


Journal, the American Society 


Magazine Editors the top cops 
magazine standards, with 867 members 
from 370 magazines issued state- 
ment expressing “deep concern” over the 
trend give “advertisers advance notice 
about upcoming stories.” Some advertis- 
ers, ASME said, “may mistake early 
warning open invitation pressure 


the publisher alter, even kill, the 
article question. believe publishers 
should and will refuse bow 
such pressure. Furthermore, believe 
editors should and will follow 
ASME’s explicit principle editorial 
independence, which its core states: 
‘The chief editor any magazine must 


WAS AWARE WHO 
THE BIG ADVERTISERS 
WERE. READ 
COPY THINKING, 
THIS GOING 
CAUSE CALVIN KLEIN 
BIG PROBLEMS?’ 


Kurt Andersen, 
former editor 
New York magazine 


have final authority over the editorial 
content, words, and pictures that appear 
the 

July 24, after meeting with the 
ASME board, the marketing committee 
the Magazine Publishers America 
which has 200 member companies 
that print more than 800 magazines 
gathered discuss this issue, and agreed 
work against prior review story lists 
summaries advertisers. ““The maga- 
zine industry united this,” says 
president, Frank Lalli, manag- 
ing editor Money. “There debate 
within the industry.” 

How many magazines will reject 
Chrysler’s new road map? Unclear. Lalli 
says has not found any publisher 
editor who signed and returned the 
Chrysler letter demanded. “I’ve talked 
don’t know any who will bow it. 
The great weight opinion among pub- 
lishers and editors that this road 
can’t down.” 

Yet Mike Aberlich, Chrysler’s manag- 
consumer media relations, claims 
that “Every single one has been signed.” 
Aberlich says that some cases, individ- 
ual magazines agreed; others parent 
company signed for all its publications. 

did turn several magazines, 
mostly jam-packed demographic niches, 
whose executives concede they have 
problem with the Chrysler letter. One 
Maxim, new book aimed the young- 
men-with-bucks market put out the 
British-based Dennis Publishing. “We’re 


manager, Jamie Hooper. The startup, 
which launched earlier this year, signed 
and returned the Chrysler letter. “We’re 
complying. definitely have to.” 

P.O.V., two-and-a-half-year-old 
magazine backed largely Freedom 
Communications Inc. (owners The 
Orange County Register) and aimed 
similar audience, publisher Drew Massey 
says remembers Chrysler letter, 
can’t remember signing it, but would 
have providing advance 
notice. “We provide PentaCom with 
courtesy call, but absolutely never 
change article.” Chrysler, alerted 
P.O.V.’s August “Vice” issue, decided 
stay in. Massey argues that the real issue 
not about edgy magazines like 
but about larger and tamer magazines 
that feel constrained advertisers from 
being adventurous. 

Hachette Filipacchi, French-owned 
publisher twenty-nine titles, from 
Elle George, offered Chrysler’s plan 
for safe editorial environment partial 
support. Says John Fennell, chief operat- 
ing officer: did respond the letter, 
saying were aware their concern 
about controversial material and that 
would continue have the past 
monitor very closely and make 
sure that their advertising did not appear 
near controversial things. However, 
refused turn over show discuss the 
editorial direction articles with them.” 


has long been widely accepted 

practice the magazine industry 

provide “heads-ups” warnings 

advertisers about copy that might 
embarrass them say, the friendly 
skies folks about scheduled article 
Everglades plane crash, Johnnie 
Walker about feature the death 
hard-drinking rock star. some 
instances, advertisers are simply moved 
far possible from the potentially 
disconcerting material. others, they 
are offered chance opt out the 
issue altogether, ideally resched- 
uled for later edition. 

the 1980s, Japanese car makers got 
bent out shape about news articles 
they saw Japan-bashing, says Business 
Week’s editor-in-chief, Stephen 
Shepard, past ASME president. 
Anything about closed markets the 
trade imbalance might seen requir- 
ing polite switch the next issue. 

Chrysler, some magazine people 
argue, simply formalizing this long- 
standing advertiser policy getting mag- 


going play ball,” says Maxim’s sales azine executives consider their special 
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sensitivities while assembling each issue. 
But Chrysler’s letter clearly went beyond 
that. PentaCom’s president and 
David Martin, was surprisingly blunt 
when explained The Wall Street 
Journal the automaker’s rationale: 
“Our whole contention that when 
you are looking product that costs 
$22,000, you want the product 
surrounded positive things. 
There’s nothing positive about 
article about child pornography.” 

Chrysler spokesman Aberlich 
insists the brouhaha big deal: 

“Of the thousands magazine 

ads we’ve placed year, 

we’ve moved out one 

issue into the next issue about 

ten times year. haven’t 

stopped dealing with any maga- 

zine.” compares placing buy- 
ing house: “You decide the neighbor- 
hood you want in.” That interesting 
metaphor, owning valuable real estate, 
leads other metaphors advertisers 
editorial NIMBYs (Not Back 
Yard) trying keep out anybody any- 
thing they don’t want around. 

for the current contretemps, 
Aberlich says it’s nothing new, that 
Chrysler has been requesting advance 
notice since 1993. sent initial let- 
ter magazines asking them notify 
upcoming controversial stuff 
graphic sex, graphic violence, glorifica- 
tion drug use.” But what about the 
updated and especially chilling language 
the 1996 letter, the one asking look 
over editors’ shoulders future articles, 
particularly political, social material and 
editorial that might construed 
provocative? Aberlich declines dis- 
cuss it, bristling, “We didn’t give you 
that letter.” 


did get the point 

where sophisticated adver- 

tiser dared send such letter? 

these corporate-friendly 
times, the sweep and powers advertis- 
ers are frenetically expanded every- 
where. Formerly pure public television 
and public radio now run almost-ads 
Schools bombard children with cereal 
commercials return for the monitors 
which the ads appear. Parks blossom 
with yogurt- and sneaker-sponsored 
events. 

Meanwhile, growing number 
publications compete for dollars 
not just against each other but against the 
rest the media, including new media. 


companies and placed shrinking 
number merger-minded agencies. 
Are magazines position where 
they cannot afford alienate any adver- 
tiser? No, group, magazines have 
done very well lately, thank you. With 
only minor dips, pages and total 
advertising have grown impres- 
sively for number years. General- 
interest magazines sold $5.3 billion 
worth advertising 1987. 1996 


KNOW THAT 
EDITORIAL AND 
ADVERTISING STAFFS 
HAVE BATTLED FOR 
YEARS. BUT EVENTS 
SIGNAL THAT THE 
BALANCE OUT 
WHACK’ 


Former Esquire liter 


his resignation 


that figure had more than doubled, 
$11.2 billion. 

Prosperity can enhance independence. 
The magazines least susceptible 
advertiser pressures are often the most 
ad-laden books. Under its new editor-in- 
chief, David Granger, the anemic 
Esquire seems getting lift, but 
had supplanted circulation and 


Those ads are bought ever-larger the serious-article business, earning 


it 
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This black-and-white copy the opening 
spread David Leavitt’s 20,000-word short story 
that was scheduled for Esquire’s April issue, 
but killed after the publisher voiced concerns 
about reaction it. 


many National Magazine Awards. This 
part because first used advertiser- 
safe service pieces and celebrity profiles 
build pages, then had more space 
experiment and take risks. 

Catherine Viscardi Johnston, senior 
vice president for group sales and mar- 
keting parent company, the 
financially flush Condé Nast, says that 
her career publisher she rarely was 
once year. Meddling has not been 
problem, she says: “Never was page 
lost, account lost. Never, never did 
advertiser try have story changed 
eliminated.” 

the other extreme, Maxim, which 
signed the Chrysler letter, does face gru- 
eling ad-buck competition. The number 
new magazine startups 1997 may 
well exceed 1,000, says Samir Husni, the 
University Mississippi journalism pro- 
fessor who tracks launches. And 
Maxim’s demographic 21- 34-year- 
old males jam-packed with titles. 

This not say that prosperity and 
virtue hand hand. Witness 
Nast’s ad-fat Architectural Digest, where 
editor-in-chief Paige Rense freely admits 
that only advertisers are mentioned 
picture captions. The range standards 
among magazines wide. 
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And that range can confusing. 
“Some advertisers don’t understand 
fundamental level the difference between 
magazines that have serious set rules 
and codes and serious ambitions, and 
those that don’t,” says Kurt Andersen. 
“The same guy Chrysler buying ads 
and The New Yorker.” 

they will have buck the industry’s 
impulse draw them even deeper into 
their magazines’ business issues. 
Hachette Filipacchi’s U.S. president and 
David Pecker, one who would 
lower the traditional ad-edit wall. 
actually know editors who met with 
advertisers and lived tell about it,” 
said recent speech. Some editors 
Hachette and other news organiza- 
tions share increased profits their 
magazines. Thus, offend advertiser, 
might argued, would like volun- 
teering for pay cut. it; intrepid 
editors must prepared take that. 


fretting over public sensi- 
bilities, advertisers may not cater- 
ing their consumers all. 
recent study public opinion regard- 
ing television which even more 
dogged content controversies than 
magazines percent respondents 
said appropriate for network programs 
deal with sensitive issues and social 
problems. (The poll was done for ABC, 
NBC, and CBS the Roper Starch 
Worldwide market research firm.) Asked 
who should “have the most say about 
what people see and hear television,” 
vidual viewers themselves, deciding 
what they will and will not watch.” 
Almost one just percent 
thought advertisers should able shape 
content granting withholding spon- 
sorship. Even PentaCom admitted the 
Journal that its own focus groups show 
that Chrysler owners are not bothered 
Chrysler ads near controversial articles. 

what’s eating these folks? 
Partially, may cultural phenome- 
non. Ever since magazines began 
attract mass audiences and subsidize sub- 
scription rates with advertising, many 
magazines have chased readers just 
networks chase viewers now with 
ever more salacious fare. But corporate 
executives have often remained among 
the most conservative Americans. 
Nowhere this truer than heartland 
locations like Chrysler’s Detroit 
Procter Gamble’s Cincinnati. 

(continued page 36) 


WOOLLY TIMES 


Robin Goldwyn Blumenthal 


publishing may tech- 
nologically advanced, but when 
comes drawing the line between 
advertising and editorial, some new 
media are re-opening very old dilemmas 
and debates. 

Says Jeff Chester, executive director 
the Center for Media Education, new- 
media watchdog group: “In world where 
marketing, advertising, and editorial are 
all being rolled into one, the already 
frayed distinctions safeguards are 
being obliterated.” 

And Josh Schroeter, director strate- 
gic planning the Center for New Media 
Columbia’s Graduate School 
Journalism, predicts that the digital 
medium, unlike the old-style media 
where advertising seems almost inciden- 
tal the content, “what you’re going 
see marketing vehicle with the editor- 
ial content inserted into that.” 

Many the purveyors news and 
and purveyors appears 
the apt word for this medium also 
seem genuinely concerned about how 
they are going maintain journalistic 
integrity. There’s widespread sense 
that “this the Wild West publishing 
right now sort anything goes,” 
Money managing editor Frank Lalli puts it. 
This has led efforts bring sheriff 
Dodge City. Lalli also the president 
the American Society Magazine 
Editors, which recently issued some jour- 
nalistic rules conduct for presenting 
information and advertising online. 

Online advertising 1996 the 
first full year large-scale advertising 
the World Wide Web totaled about 
$300 million, 
Communications, online tracking 
firm. That merely blip the screen 
compared with the $38.2 billion 
advertising newspapers and $9.2 bil- 
lion magazines. But Alan Braverman, 
analyst Credit Suisse First 
Boston, projects Internet advertising will 
swell $3.1 billion the year 2000, 
while others have put high 
billion. 


Blumenthal, former reporter The 
Wall Street Journal, free-lance 
writer and editor 


THE WEB 


With that kind money stake, 
one the biggest issues for readers 
disclosure. ASME declares that Web 
sites must clearly and prominently iden- 
tify who controlling paying for their 
content copy. The ASME rules also 
call for online publishers clearly dis- 
tinguish between editorial and con- 
tent all Web pages. The rules dis- 
courage embedding advertising links 
editorial copy displaying logos con- 
junction with another company’s, except 
custom publishing. But there are 
plenty gray areas contend with. 

Feed, online magazine culture, 
politics, and technology, has been 
experimenting with something called 
“commerce links” its articles. These 
links, which usually appear the mar- 
gins, take the reader commercial 
site where she can buy related 
books. But the commerce links are 
always printed green distinguish 
them from other content-related links, 
and Feed doesn’t accept payment for 
its link choices. very small number 
cases, has embedded commerce 
links the body text. 

When the idea was conceived, “we 
did lot soul-searching,” says Steven 
Johnson, co-founder and editor chief. 
“If you set the commercial links off, 
long the relationships are under- 
stood, linking makes lot sense, and 
enhances the experience the reader.” 

Though banner ads are still the most 
popular form advertising the web, 
co-branding joint ventures and cross 
promotions between advertisers and 
publishers their affiliates has 
become increasingly popular, and 
increasingly complicated well. For 
instance, Time Warner Cable and 
Procter Gamble together run site 
called ParentTime. It’s found 
Time Inc.’s Pathfinder site, which 
also the gateway CNN, Money, and 
Time, among others. Web surfers who 
don’t look the fine print the bottom 
ParentTime’s home page probably 
realize that the parenting guide 
they’re reading co-produced one 
the nation’s largest advertisers, the 
maker everything from Vicks cough 
syrup Pampers. 

Daniel Okrent, editor new media 
Time Inc., says that Pathfinder rents 
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space its home page ParentTime 
just does the Zagat restaurant 
survey service its readers. 
Although Okrent licenses the space, 
exerts editorial control over the 
ParentTime site. But would, says, 
consider distinguishing the Pathfinder 
home page between Time’s branded 
titles and its licensees. And maintains 
would remove from the site any publi- 
cation that “publishes lies, things dan- 
gerous, obscene” his standards. 

ventures and pairings raise 
important questions about their effect 
the media partner’s coverage. When 
The Wall Street Journal Interactive 
Edition teamed with Microsoft late 
1996 offer free online Journal sub- 
Internet Explorer web browser, some 
skeptics wondered whether they’d see 
difference how the paper treated news 
Microsoft’s fierce battle-of-the- 
browsers with its archrival Netscape. But 
the Interactive editor, Neil 
Budde, dismissed those concerns. 
Microsoft, says, spends “far more 
money advertising and doesn’t 
influence our news coverage.” main- 
tains that “there’s never going 
case where let advertising busi- 
ness relationships affect our news judg- 
ment the way cover the news.” 

Other questions can arise areas 
such the advertisers’ microsites 
The New York Times the Web, where 
companies brands like Maxwell House 
and Delta have had their logos displayed 
right next the Times’s. user who 
enters the site through the home page 
can click banner that constantly 
rotates the message: “Visa and The New 
York Times bring you good eats, cool 
shows, hot flicks/click here for weekly 
reviews” and access the same movie, 
theater, and restaurant reviews that 
appear the editorial section. The strip 
the top the microsite says “pre- 
sented Visa supplement The 
New York Times the Web,” although 
what kind supplement isn’t clear, 
because filled with editorial content 
that has already been written Times 
staffers. Some critics wonder where 
these associations might lead. 

“The analogy television, where 
you have the brand sitting there the 
background, like the Jeep Eagle score- 
board the Yankee games,” says Peter 
Storck, group director online advertis- 
ing Jupiter Communications. think 


would okay have sponsor for 
crossword puzzle, but were interna- 
tional news sponsored IBM, might 
get little concerned.” 

Martin Nisenholtz, president The 
New York Times Electronic Media, says 
the company “very careful creating 
microsites delineate between what 
advertiser content and what editorial 
content,” and that defines such sites 
pages where the Times “working 
with advertiser bring certain parts 
the editorial into view.” Nisenholtz main- 
tains that the Times’s mantra report 
the news “without fear favor” still 
force online, and points out that the 
content has already been written and can 
accessed elsewhere the site. 


‘THIS THE 
WILD WEST 
PUBLISHING 
RIGHT NOW 
ANYTHING GOES’ 


“We’re not going create any kind 
environment where our editorial content 
compromised any way,” says. 
get off the Web before 

USA Today online has co-branding rela- 
tionships with advertisers its 
Marketplace sections. Not only does dis- 
play joint logos with advertisers, also 
shares revenue with its partners for every 
product service bought from 
Marketplace. The commercial sections, 
which are organized around such topics 
travel, automotive, and finance, display 
headlines that link relevant staff-written 
stories elsewhere the site. the 
Marketplace Tech page, for instance, 
reader can click staff-written story 
about Disney’s free introductory offer 
its Daily Blast Internet service, and then 
click from there straight the Disney site. 

orraine Cichowski, vice president and 
general manager The USA Today 
Information Network, which produces USA 
Today online, isn't concerned that cover- 
age these advertisers might com- 
promised, pointing out that the stories 
have already been written. The site has 
also been experimenting with prime 
advertising space its home page. The 
paper’s logo has morphed, for instance, 
into animated ads for cars. But Cichowski 


recent car that ran for week 
drew only three responses from readers, 
two negative, one positive. “The logo's 
integrity wasn't compromised all,” she 
says, “it just got out the way for 
awhile.” 

But even the electronic media are 
clear about what constitutes ad, 
readers may not always be, and that 
confusion should concern jour- 
nalists. “It’s vital not only avoid con- 
flict interest but avoid the appear- 
ance conflict, because the long run 
the appearance what determines peo- 
ple’s opinions the credibility,” says 
Lewis Perdue, the chairman the web 
publisher SmartWired Inc. Perdue, who 
has background journalism and pub- 
lic relations, advocating stringent 
code journalistic ethics the Web 
through site called webethics.com. 

New media should take care how 
closely they work with advertisers 
because, says Phil Lemmons, editorial 
director World, “with co-branding, 
what’s being sold implied endorse- 
ment.” Lemmons, whose August issue 
examined some instances deception 
the Web, helped draft the ASME principles 
for digital media. concerned that tra- 
ditional publishers the Web may aban- 
don some their principles because they 
must compete with other sites, many 
them that use such over- 
the-top tactics product placement. 

the solution? James 
Kinsella, general manager 
MSNBC the Internet, joint venture 
Microsoft and NBC, says his company 
“actually changing the entire model” 
for Web advertising: the pops 
separate window and the viewer can 
push button stop it. Although 
says shares the fear that advertising 
may subvert content the Internet, 
and others maintain that it’s risk 
any medium. thinks that privacy and 
the tracking information about con- 
sumers are larger problems. 

Concerning the blurred lines between 
content and advertising online, Abe Peck, 
acting dean Northwestern’s Medill 
School Journalism, says that some 
extent, “the Web’s taking lot heat 
the traditional media should taking.” 

Still, cautions that online publishers 
“have decide about their brand identi- 
ty.” They should ask themselves: “Is the 
Web place where they can legitimate 
journalism, put fishnet stockings 
and stiletto heels and tart around?” 
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executives say one factor the 
mix sponsors’ fear activist groups, 
which campaign against graphic gay 
other kinds editorial material per- 
ceived “anti-family.” Boycotts like 
the current Southern Baptist campaign 
against Disney for “anti-family values” 
may the rise, precisely because 
advertisers take them seriously. This, 
despite lack evidence that such 
boycotts much damage. “Boycotts 
have discernible impact sales. 
Usually, the public’s awareness 
quickly dissipated that has impact 
all,” says Elliot Mincberg, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel People For 
the American Way, liberal organiza- 
tion that tracks the impact pressure 
groups. Why, then, would advertisers 
bother setting guidelines that satisfy 
these groups all? “They’re trying 
minimize their risk zero,” says 
incredulous Will Blythe, Esquire’s for- 
mer literary editor. 

Yet not every advertiser pines for the 
bland old days. The hotter the product, 
seems, the cooler the heads. The “vice” 
peddlers (booze cigarettes), along with 
some apparel and consumer electronics 
products, actually like being surrounded 
edgy editorial copy unless their 
own product zapped. Party on! 

Even Chrysler’s sensitivities appear 
selective. Maxim’s premier issue fea- 
tured six women chatting provocatively 
about their sex lives, plus several photos 
women scanty come-hither attire, 
but Chrysler had grievances. 


real danger here not censor- 

ship advertisers. self-cen- 

sorship editors. one level, 

self-censorship results omis- 
sions, small and large, that delight big 
advertisers. 

Cigarettes are clear and familiar 
example. The tobacco companies’ hefty 
advertising many magazine seems 
inverse proportion the publication’s 
willingness criticize it. Over the 
American Cancer Society, media director 
Susan Islam says that women’s magazines 
tend cover some concerns adequately, 
but not lung cancer: “Many more women 
die lung cancer, yet there have hardly 
been any articles it.” 

her credit, Glamour’s editor-in- 
chief, Ruth Whitney, one who has run 
tobacco siories. She says that her maga- 
zine, which carries lot tobacco 
advertising, publishes the results every 
major smoking study. But Whitney con- 
cedes they are mostly short pieces. “Part 


the problem with cigarettes was— 
did features, but there’s nobody 
this country who doesn’t know cigarettes 
kill.” Still, everybody also knows that 
getting slimmer requires exercise and 
eating right, which has not prevented 
women’s magazines from running that 
story endless permutations. Tobacco 
the news, and magazines have the 
unique job deepening and humanizing 
such stories. 

Specific editorial omissions are easier 
measure than how magazine’s world 
view altered when advertisers’ prefer- 
ences and sensitivities seep into the edit- 
ing. When editors act like publishers, and 
vice versa, the reader out the door. 

Can ASME, appreciated among edi- 
tors for its intentions, fire the troops? 
The organization has been effective 
another front against abuses special 


ADVERTISERS 
WHO WEREN’T 
AWARE THIS 

SYSTEM HAVE GONE 

THEIR AGENCIES 

AND SAID, 
HEY, WHY NOT 
TOO?’ 


Bruce Knecht 
The Wall Street Journal 


advertising sections, when advertise- 
ments try adapt the look and feel 
editorial matter. ASME has distributed 
set guidelines about just what consti- 
tutes such abuse. 

enforce those guidelines, ASME 
executive director Marlene Kahan says 
the organization sends couple letters 
each month violators. “Most maga- 
zines say they will comply,” she reports. 
“If anybody really egregiously violat- 
ing the guidelines consistent basis, 
probably sit down and have meet- 
ing with them.” ASME can ban maga- 
zine from participating the National 
Magazine Awards, but Kahan says the 
organization has not yet had that. 
addition, ASME occasionally asks the 
organization that officially counts maga- 
zine pages, the Publishers Information 
Bureau, not count advertising sections 
that break the rules pages tac- 
tic that ASME president Lalli says tends 
get publishers’ attention. 

Not everyone the industry thinks 
ASME throws much shadow. 


“ASME can’t bite the hand that feeds 
them,” says John Masterton Media 
Industry Newsletter, which covers the 
magazine business. During Robert Sam 
Anson’s brief tenure editor Los 
Angeles magazine, the business side 
committed fifteen-page supplement, 
written the editorial side and 
called “The Mercedes Golf Special.” 
Mercedes didn’t promise take any ads, 
but was hoped that the carmaker would 
think kindly the magazine for future 
issues. The section would appear edi- 
torial, listed such the table con- 
tents. Anson warned the business side 
that, his opinion, the section would 
contravene ASME guidelines, since 
was effect masquerading edit. 
senior executive told him not worry 
that the most they’d get “slap 
the wrist.” The section did not run the 
end, Anson says, because “deadline 
production problems.” 
Chrysler model, however 
with its demand for early warn- 
ings, and its insistence play- 
ing editor tougher for 
ASME police. Special advertising sec- 
tions are visible. Killed altered articles 
are not. And unless surfaces, the 
Esquire case, self-censorship invisible. 

One well-known editor, who asks not 
identified, thinks the problem will 
eventually away. “It’s self-regulat- 
ing thing,” says. some point, the 
negative publicity the advertisers 
cause them back off.” 

course, there nothing particular- 
automatic about that. takes out- 
spoken journalistic community gener- 
ate heat. And such attention could back- 
fire. The Journal’s Knecht told the audi- 
ence public radio’s the Media that 
his reporting might actually have agg 
vated the problem: “One the negative 
effects that more advertisers who 
weren’t aware this system have gone 
their advertising agencies and said, 
‘Hey, why not too! This sounds like 
pretty good 

Except, course, that really isn’t. 
the long run everybody involved dimin- 
ished when editors feel advertisers’ breath 
their necks. Hovering there, advertisers 
help create content that eventually bores 
the customers they seek. Then the editors 
those magazines tend join the ranks 
the unemployed. That’s just one the 
many reasons that editors simply cannot 
bend the new pressure. They have 
draw the line subtly overtly, quietly 
loudly, meetings and private, and 
theirown 


COVER STORY/ADVERTISING 


competition 
The story 


about 


eregulating energy and offering consumers 


ggest 


choice for the first time. It’s one the 


stories the energy business. And Cinergy, 
competition trailblazer, can help source. 


the parent company PSI Energy, the first 
utility file open access tariff with the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (FERC). 
led coalitions Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky 

working for restructuring legislation those 
states. And founding member the 


Partnership for Customer Choice, Washington, 


D.C.-based group working support passage 
federal customer choice. 
You cover both sides the story. And our 
side pro-competition. for information 
insight, feel free call Cinergy 1-800-262-3000, 


extension 2226. Because competition 


approaching warp speed. 


CINERGY. 


where 
comes life. 
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They can’t pay for the machine 
but they can get for credit 


Daniel Kadlec 


reebies are such sensitive subject 

that reporters many newspapers 

and magazines must sign ethics 
statements promising not accept 

any gift over, say, $25. But that hasn’t 
stopped editors and publishers from tak- 
ing many “Bloombergs” computer 
terminals that spew lodes invaluable 
business and financial information 
they can get. For the privilege, they pay 
only the hook-up charge and monthly 
phone bill. Some 225 newsrooms around 
the world 125 the have 
least one Bloomberg News terminal. The 
New York Times alone has twelve. With 


market value for multiple terminals 


about $1,140 per box per month, that 
adds $164,160 year. 
Many editors have wrestled with 


whether they should accept something 


such value without charge and, effect, 
pay ink. That’s the questionable bar- 
gain they’ve all made: use, and credit, 


Dan Kadlec the Wall Street columnist 
for Time magazine. 


Bloomberg News their publications 
exchange for employing the box and all 
the data provides. The Bloomberg orga- 
nization has little tolerance for editors 
who accept terminal but fail use it, 
worse, use but fail painstakingly cite 
Bloomberg News their news columns 
with credit line the top bottom 
story source the text. Those who 
don’t play Bloom- berg rules may find 
they can’t get the Bloomberg box. 

The editors almost universally have 
concluded that the arrangement poses 
ethics problems. They find the service 
reliable and have qualms about credit- 
ing it, and unanimously deny favoring 
Bloomberg reports over others just 
give Bloomberg enough attention. But 
some confide that their comfort level 
eroding the Bloomberg organization 
continues press hard for exposure and 
grows into formidable company 
deserving press coverage that free 
from the appearance favoritism. 

This year the media company founded 
Michael Bloomberg 1981 will have 


revenues over billion. Bloomberg has 
two magazines, he’s written book, his 
company has and radio outlets and 
provides business programs nationwide 
for broadcast corporate and public 
radio and TV. offers news across 
increasingly broad spectrum 
recently dropped “Business” from the 
name Bloomberg Business News and 
the buzz that Bloomberg wants buy 
start daily newspaper Europe, and 
would love buy The Street Jour- 
nal ever given the chance. 

But his main business centers the 
terminals. Some 75,000 Bloombergs 
now flash and flicker brokerages and 
other financial institutions the world 
over. Those are Michael Bloomberg’s 
real market, the customers who pay the 
going average rate, and the ones set 
out impress through exposure the 
major news media. once told 
“The reason have the news get 
people lease our machine.” 
Bloomberg?” May/June 1995). 

For both Wall Street types and busi- 
ness reporters, the terminals provide 
unequaled wealth information 
stock, bond, currency, and other markets. 
They carry news stories generated 
Bloomberg reporters that editors can plug 
into their publications. They also provide 
data like historical stock prices, divi- 
dends, and earnings, along with current 
price quotes. There’s never been anything 
like the Bloomberg. For depth and 
breadth information and ease use, 
blows away the old Quotron and Telerate 
services. The Reuters business terminals 
some newsrooms now collect dust, 
they’re even still there. 

vast majority the two dozen 
journalists spoke with for this 
story agreed that the Bloomberg 
immensely valuabie. They cringe 

the thought operating without it, though 
the Internet beginning offer worth- 
while alternative. too, Bloomberg 
junkie, who accepted the terminal for free 
desk for four years USA Today. 
also had “traveler,” portable terminal 
that used home and the road. 
never liked the arrangement because 
knew our editors were being pressured 
cite Bloomberg print payment. But 
lived with the deal because felt would 
competitive disadvantage without 
machine. 

Now, magazine, traveler 
has been taken back (after nasty dispute 
over whether was entitled keep using 


ETHICS 
HOW 
EDITORS 


after leaving USA Today). Bloomberg 
had refused put terminal our editor- 
ial offices for free fee, saying didn’t 
believe Time would able give 
Bloomberg enough credits. I’m learning 
surf the Net. That’s the luxury 
weekly. For financial writers with daily 
deadlines, though, the Net probably 
remains too slow and too confusing. 

make sure they get the ink, 
Bloomberg staff members rigorously 
monitor the media and let editors know 
when, their view, the company hasn’t 
been cited often enough. The very clear 
message: you’re not often mentioning 
Bloomberg print, you must not 
using the terminal, might well 
taken out. The result, view, 
unhealthy pressure give Bloomberg the 
notice craves. 

Where Bloomberg really turns the heat 
with publications that, having seen how 
useful the terminals are, ask for more. USA 
Today made such request few years ago 
and was told the paper would first moni- 
tored see was fully using the termi- 


The Bloomberg, from the top: 

Data several banks the day two merged; 
Bill Gates, left, and Alan Greenspan; 
headlines about them and other stories; 
Bloomberg promotions (Business 

news from MSNBC desktop!); 

menu business-news stories 


nals already place. Everyone understood 
the implication: Find way get 
Bloomberg’s name the paper more often 
forget the extra terminals. 
financial columnist the paper, 
experienced the power play firsthand. 
Dan Gaines, markets editor the 
Los Angeles Times, recalls similar 
“review” when his paper asked for 
more terminals the early 
How were these cases 
resolved? USA Today, 
had been looking for alter- 
native approach the daily 
stock market wrap-up anyway and decided 
farm out Bloomberg, byline and all. 
the Los Angeles Times, Gaines says 
didn’t bow specific pressure but ulti- 
mately agreed change policy and credit 
Bloomberg along with other services 
what previously had been unsourced 
business-briefs column. That concession 
was also made The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution and probably elsewhere; 
briefs columns have helped Bloomberg 
show print constantly. 


CIR 


ews organizations that offer 
pay for the service, just they 

pay for others, 

Bloomberg won’t have it. Both 
The Dallas Morning News and the 
Journal-Constitution offered pay the 
market rate few years ago and were 
turned down flat. 

Bloomberg’s strategy has worked. 
The company has essentially bought 
great chunks news space and, thus, 
enormous credibility. But were editors 


however, The New York Times. Other 
editors have found Bloomberg insistent, 
even intimidating. 

Gary Jacobson, editor and publisher 
the Arlington Morning News Texas, 
sister publication The Dallas 
Morning News, says has good rela- 
tionship with Bloomberg now. But few 
years ago, when was editing the busi- 
ness section the Dallas paper, bris- 
tled what believed was 
Bloomberg’s attempt force him use 
more its material. “They said they 
were going have yank the box, and 
said take it,” Jacobson recalls. That’s 


when offered pay for the terminal 
q 


and was refused. Bloomberg never 
emoved the terminal. 

most cases when editors have stood 
their ground, Bloomberg has backed off. 
But not always. The company unplugged 


THE NEWS SERVICE 
FREE, BUT EDITORS MUST 
MENTION BLOOMBERG 
OFTEN THEIR NEWS 
COLUMNS. THEY 
THEY MAY LOSE THOSE 
INVALUABLE TERMINALS 


the Chicago Tribune and the Daily News 
New York, though only temporarily. 
turned off Newsweek, The Financial Times 
London and The Economist. 
the Tribune, the Daily News, and 
The Economist, Bloomberg accused edi- 
tors using Bloomberg copy without 
The Financial Times, the 
company pulled out the terminal 
because the paper didn’t credit 
Bloomberg News nearly year. 
too, the magazine just 
wasn’t citing Bloomberg often 


bullied compromised along the way? 
Should they now freebie 
Bloombergs? Tough questions. 

Floyd Norris, New York Times assis- 


reject 


tant business editor and market colum- 
nist, says the paper makes special 
effort run Bloomberg copy other- 
wise get the Bloomberg name the 
paper. He’d quick take out the ter- 
minals, says, thought Bloomberg 
was exerting any unusual pressure. That, 


the company wanted, says Hank 

Gilman, the former business editor, 
who now Fortune. “To keep the ser- 
vice, had mention them more,” 
Gilman says, said couldn’t that.” 
Out came the terminal. 
Matt Winkler, editor chief 
Bloomberg News, says never placed 
quota any publication. “We don’t get 
guaranteed ink,” says, adding that 
now reconsidering Newsweek for termi- 
nal, though details about crediting 
Bloomberg have worked out. 
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Concerned about proper use your 


are we. 
are our readers. 


Contact our advertising office for information about 
CJR’ trademark program. 


Columbia Journalism Review 
101 Journalism Building, 2950 Broadway 
Columbia University 
New York, 10027 
(212) 854-3958 


OP-ED EDITORS 
Looking 
for Diverse 
Perspectives? 


Contact the Progressive Media Project 


The Progressive Media Project offers commentaries African Americans, 
Latinos, Asian Americans, Native Arab Americans, women, gays and 
lesbians. The Project also supplies op-eds domestic and international 
Look for Progressive Media Project Black Voices columns each Wednesday and 
Latino Voices columns each Thursday Knight-Ridder/Tribune News Service. 
Project op-eds variety topics can found Knight-Ridder/Tribune and 
Scripps Howard news services. 

For more information call: Erin Middlewood, Editor; Amitabh Pal, Associate 
Editor; Catherine Capellaro, Outreach Coordinator, (608) 257-4626. 

e-mail: pmp@peacenet.org. 

write: Progressive Media Project, 409 Main St., Madison, 53703. 


The Progressive Media Project is underwritten by grants from the Ford Foundation, 
the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, and the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 


ETHICS 


Winkler said deal with Newsweek would 
lead similar offer Time. 

Lately Bloomberg has been pressing 
The Miami Herald run Bloomberg- 
generated index the stock prices local 
companies. The Herald’s business editors 
didn’t return phone calls from But 
executives Bridge Information Services, 
Bloomberg competitor, say they had 
agreement principle” design the 
Herald’s index. Staff members the 
Herald confirm that deal was far along 
with Bridge. But the deal fell apart, the 
Bridge executives say, when Bloomberg 
threatened yank its terminals. 

ichael Bloomberg sees nothing 

wrong with choosing who gets 

terminals and who doesn’t, and 
playing hardball secure credit. 

But denies pressuring any news orga- 
nization. “Journalism is, large 
extent, barter business,” says. 
has take our terminals.” 
the Miami situation, says he’s unfa- 
miliar with the details but adds that “if 


BLOOMBERG NEWS’S 

REAL TARGET: FINANCIAL 
AND BROKERAGE HOUSES 
WORLDWIDE, WHICH PAY 
THE GOING RATE FOR SOME 
75,000 TERMINALS 


they’re going run someone else’s 
index, why should provide them with 
our terminals? Our policy is, will not 
sell for cash but will give credible 
news organizations free terminal 
return for what’s much more valuable 
getting our name out there.” 

Now that Bloomberg big compa- 
and worthy news coverage its 
own right, there conflict interest 
taking terminals free? David Wallace, 
assistant managing editor Business 
Week, says has contract that 
detailed” would not more 
specific Bloomberg attribution. 
But adds that the swap more 
troublesome than publication’s taking 
money for ads; doesn’t affect news 
decisions. are used these poten- 
tial conflicts,” says. 

But Gilman says his experience 
Newsweek: “Looking back, think 
erred taking the Bloomberg terminal. 
And with the size Bloomberg has 
reached you probably shouldn’t take any- 
thing from them for free 
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NATIONAL Press FOUNDATION 

THE KAISER/NATIONAL PRESS FOUNDATION 
MEDIA MINI-FELLOWSHIPS HEALTH FOR 1997 


Travel and Research Grants for Print Broadcast Journalists and Editors Interested Health Policy and Public Health 


1997 the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program, conjunction with the National Press Foundation, will again award fifteen mini-fellowships print, 
television, and radio journalists research and report health policy, health financing, public health issue their choice. The purpose encourage 
in-depth reporting public health and health policy issues, providing journalists with travel and research support complete specific project for 
publication broadcast. Typically, grants are $5,000 each (up $10,000 for broadcast projects). 


have high likelihood being published/aired and reaching mass audience. Applicants must submit brief outline their proposed project, including 
estimated budget and time-frame for completion and publication/broadcast; their resume and recent examples their work; and letters support from 
supervising editor. Applications need submitted October 17, 1997. 


For more information, apply for the 1997 awards, write to: 


Penny Duckham 

Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 
Kaiser Family Foundation 

2400 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, 94025 

E-mail: pduckham @kff.org 


Thirteen journalists were awarded Kaiser/National Press Foundation Media Mini-Fellowships 1996/97, research and 
report the following issues: 


Laura Beil, public health writer, Dallas Morning News 
Incarceration the mentally ill Texas 


Marti Chitwood, freelance producer/writer, WABE-Radio/WPBA-TV (Atlanta) 
Asthma 


Priority given projects otherwise unlikely undertaken completed, focusing issues that have not been covered are and which 
Abigail Collins Sears, staff reporter, Contra Costa Times 

Surviving stroke from the patient’s perspective—medical research, treatment, financing and insurance coverage, patient care and rehabilitation 
Dan Collison, independent video/radio producer, and Rebecca Perl, health reporter, National Public Radio 

Bone marrow transplants for HMO patients—insurance coverage, patient choice, treatment options 


Steven Findlay, reporter, USA Today 
Managed mental health care—the changes mental health benefits and care, and the impact patients and providers 


Karen McAllister, health reporter, Arkansas Democrat-Gazette 
The uninsured Arkansas—what means lack health insurance 


Robert Rosenblatt, Washington correspondent, Los Angeles Times 
The financial condition health insurers and HMOs, the impact mergers and employers’ cost-containment pressures, and the implications for 
the quality patients’ care. 


Martha Shirk, reporter, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The impact state child death review programs improving knowledge about the causes child deaths and their prevention 


Sally Squires, reporter, Health Section, Washington Post 
Carville clinic Louisiana, the treatment Hansen’s disease and the lessons for treating other infectious diseases 


Chris Snowbeck, health writer, Daily Progress (Charlottesville) 
Holly Taylor, health reporter, The Times Union (Albany) 


Telemedicine, and the implications for health care Virginia 

Dementia and the aging America 
Melinda Voss, senior staff writer, Des Moines Register 
Mental health issues 

The Kaiser Family Foundation, which funds the Media Mini-Fellowships Program, is an independent health care foundation andis not affiliated with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 

The National Press Foundation, which helps administer the program and select the recipients, is a non-partisan, tax-exempt organization devoted to fostering excellence in journalism. It is based in 

Washington, DC. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


early prototype, with abundant color, for 
new House Home section The New York Times 
expects add its weekly menu starting 
mid-September 


The New York Times, long known affec- 
tionately not the Gray Lady, 
getting major facelift. Here’s what 
readers will see. 


NEW SECTIONS 


tarting mid-September, the 
Times will add sections, raising 
the number from four five 
six weekdays, and from two 
four Saturdays. the process 
will give some sections stand-alone dig- 
nity for the first time. 
Sports, catch-up with much 
American journalism, will have its own 
book seven days week instead the 
present two (Sunday and Monday). 
Cultural and entertainment news, one 


Lee Berton free-lance writer based 
New York, who spent twenty-one 
years reporter for The Wall Street 
Journal. 


the main sources the paper’s 
strength, will occupy its own section 
Monday through Thursday, addition 
the current Arts Leisure Sunday 
and Weekend Friday. 

The Living section, now published 
Wednesday, and the Home section 
(Thursday) will shaken and 
renamed. Working titles are Food for the 
former and House Home for the latter. 
Others sections, both weekly and peri- 
odic, may added the rate two 
year and may include, for example, per- 
sonal technology and women’s health. 
Both the timing and the topics are still 
being thrashed out. 


COLOR 


More than three decades after other 
papers began doing it, the will add 
lipstick and rouge the facelift run- 
ning color for both news and advertising 
the daily paper (some preprinted 
Sunday sections already have it). Sports 
expected get first, but the plan 
have color everywhere eventually, 
including pretty drastic stuff page 
one, once everybody gets the hang it. 
(Even the says publisher Arthur 


Lee 


Ochs Sulzberger Jr., offering glimpse 
color-page prototype that didn’t 
work, 


can make color 
LATER NEWS 


least important those changes, 
terms competitiveness New York 
and elsewhere, will new timeliness. 

When Thailand devalued its currency 
July, move that had important reper- 
cussions for other Asian countries, 
happened late night, New York time 
and the news missed the first 
edition. That upset John Geddes, the 
business editor, then acting night man- 
aging editor. Now, his newly created 
post deputy managing editor for pro- 
duction, Geddes isn’t likely experi- 
ence similar chagrin; deadlines are con- 
siderably later. 

For the core circulation the New 
York City region percent the 
Times’s total the first edition’s close 
has been pushed from 9:45 p.m. 11:30. 
That means, among other things, that the 
paper can catch night sports results, which 
have often been unavailable even for read- 


ers relatively near suburbs and parts 


the city proper. Replates 


q 
7 


q 


Times lingo will occur and 
A.M. (that means even West Coast 
games for some readers). 

The Northeast edition, begun this year 
and printed near Boston and northern 
Virginia, already closes 10:45 with 
postscripts midnight that Boston 
and Washington and their close suburbs. 
(At last, readers those areas get 
accounts late-evening goings-on 
Congress, and some night sports results). 

The national edition, printed eight 
plants across the country and with daily 
circulation 268,000, will continue 
close 10:15, with postscripts for late 
news and sports midnight. will get 
color, and will continue three- 
section paper carrying the full foreign, 
national, business, and culture reports 
and distilled sports and New York news. 


changes for the New York 
circulation area are possible 
because $350-million printing 
plant opened this spring 
College Point, Queens. has all the lat- 
est bells and whistles, including color 
presses and the capacity print many 
eight sections day. 
Metropolitan-area readers get 
their papers from College 
Point and another modern 
plant Edison, New Jersey; 
the Times stopped printing 
its mid-Manhattan headquar- 
ers building June 14, 
ninety-three years Times 
Square. Allan Siegal, 
assistant managing editor 
deeply involved the 
paper’s makeover, notes that 
Manhattan night people (and 
competing New York news- 
papers) who are used get- 
ting the Times the night 
rolls off the presses will have 
hard time doing so, but it’s 
small price pay. exec- 
utive editor Joseph Lelyveld 
observes, “We were ineffi- 
cient and uncompetitive 
some areas” mentions 
sports specifically before 
the Queens plant started up. 
adds, “We want 
more available with bigger 
and better paper.” 
Technology, and new, 
cheaper delivery arrange- 
ments New York and 
across the country, make the 


a 
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changes possible; competition 


for readers’ attention makes 


‘We admit we’re tak- 
ing risk,’ 
says Sulzberger, 
but ‘not changing 
would 
even riskier’ 


risky. Necessary keep current readers 
when the sharing industry 
malaise, has been losing them, and nec- 
essary attract new ones. Risky because 
the expensive new look may not 
either. (On the prospect color, the 
Times Company’s annual report for 1996 
said would give the paper powerful 
tool illustrate complex issues and 
data” but assured shareholders that 
“color design will reflect the taste and 
moderation that have always distin- 
guished the news judgment.” 
“Maintaining standards” kind 
refrain the paper these days; editors 


Publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger Jr. his office 


4 
— 


tend volunteer that Times readers will 
still recognize the Times.) 

“We admit we’re taking risk,” says 
Sulzberger, forty-five, publisher and 
scion family that has led the paper 
for more than century, sitting his 
desk headquarters West Forty-third 
Street. “But feel that not changing 
would even riskier with our readers 
and advertisers.” 

Interviews with scores Times peo- 
ple, and with editors and circulation 
directors other major U.S. newspapers 
well newspaper analysts, suggest 
good reason for caution. The Times had 
the biggest numerical drop circulation 
sales the ten largest U.S. metropolitan 
dailies for the six months ended last 
March 31. Weekday circulation slid about 
percent bit over million, and 
Sunday circulation was down about per- 
cent, 1,644,000, reports the Audit 
Bureau Circulations. Circulation 
The Wall Street Journal, 1.8 million, 
dropped only two-tenths one percent. 

Price increases, imposed the Times 
1996, account for least some its 
circulation decline. The paper also has 
unusually strong local com- 
petitors for its upscale targe 
audience Newsdav 
Long Island and the Star- 
Ledger and The Record 

across the Hudson New 
Jersey, among others. Media 

analysts also cite the usual 
suspects more people get- 
their news from and 
Internet, and sheer lack 
interest among some 
urban, minority, and Gen-X 
the same time, the 1996 
increases have actually 
increased circulation 
revenue. That, along with 
more and more expensive 
ads booming economy, 
and lower newsprint costs, 
helped the company report 
quarterly profit increase 
July 81.5 percent over the 
same 1996 quarter (48.7 per- 
cent when tax adjustment 
and other special factors were 
excluded). And Times stock, 
which sold the $30 and $40 
range the previous five years, 
got above $50 this summer. 
(As CJR went press during 
market plunge mid-August, 
was $46.) 

The New England version 
the Northeast edition, 


them both necessary and 
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printed the Times Company’s Boston 
Globe plant and distributed piggy-back 
the Globe, has increased circulation 
the region surprising percent, 
58,000. But the version aimed the 
Washington area has far been dud, 
showing little any increase circula- 
tion over the old 9:45-close edition, 
which had trucked from New York. 
Times executives blame distribution 
problems; others raise more fundamental 
questions. 

“Don’t get wrong, it’s great 
newspaper,” says Robert Kaiser, manag- 
ing editor The Washington Post. But 
adds that the 35,000 circula- 
tion “is about all they’re going get 
here.” Theodore Lutz, the Post’s vice 
president for circulation, says the Times’s 
high subscription price the area could 
big hurdle for readership growth. 
Home delivery costs $8.50 week, more 
than three times the Post’s $2.65. 

the West Coast, Steven Alexander, 


road, UNG 


director circulation for the Los Angeles 
Times, says that New York Times circula- 
tion people “have gotten very aggressive” 
over the past year so. various con- 
ferences, says, they have declared that 
their paper “is targeting the nation.” 
The Wall Street Journal, 
Times rival locally and even 
more around the country 
less than percent Journal 
circulation the New York metropoli- 
tan area deputy managing editor 
Byron Calame says there are specific 
plans for changes reaction those 
the Times. But noted: spend- 
ing lot money beef their prod- 
uct. We’ve got smart late 
coverage can.” the Journal’s 
eighteen U.S. printing plants, the clos- 
ings are 7:30 P.M. eastern time for the 
early edition and 10:00 for the late one, 
but spokesman says the paper can 
replate throughout the night and even 
extend the schedule several hours. 


PROJECT ROOM 


44th STREET 


EDITORS 


Back West Forty-third Street, 
everybody happy? The staffs such 
soft-news departments culture news 
are under painful pressure close their 
sections early clear the decks for the 
hard-news folks. Merrill Perlman, the 
paper’s manager copy-editor recruit- 
ing, also concedes that some staff 
members and job applicants are con- 
cerned about the later hours, getting 
home the middle the night, prob- 
lems the new era may create for fami- 
lies and about plans for late-night 
food service. 

Howard Walsh, vice chairman the 
Times unit The Newspaper Guild, says 
major labor-management problems aren’t 
anticipated. And Gene Roberts, who fin- 
ishes three-year tour the paper’s man- 
aging editor September, reflects what 
seems fairly general optimism. 
“People want news and we’re newspa- 
per,” says. adding more toma- 
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photographers, end other news professionals. 
Gose 100 are New York about NEWS DESK 
more than one-third occupy what may the world’s 
newsroom, the newly rebuilt third floor, shown 
here. Other news around six other 
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Stephen Simurda 


ver the last four years, the entire 

opinion-page staff the San 

Francisco Chronicle changed. 

The four new people, all fresh 
from the news side, have reshaped sec- 
tion that now encourages more reporting 
preparing editorials and publishes 
more outside writers, even occasional 
teen-aged contributors. Says Diane 
Curtis, who three-and-a-half years has 
become the senior member the sec- 
tion’s staff: “This had been place 
where somebody went when people did- 
n’t know what with him was 
about retire. Now it’s place where 
people want be.” 

The Spokesman-Review Spokane 
today has two “interactive” editors its 
opinion-page staff whose primary job 
comb eastern Washington looking for 
people who might have something 
write about and then help them craft 750- 
word columns. That takes lot time, 
but for opinion editor John Webster it’s 
worth it. “The public thinks subjects 
write about that journalists don’t think 
of,” says, mentioning issues involving 
families, neighborhoods, and community 
relations. 

And St. Paul, about dozen times 
month readers who turn the editorial 
page the Pioneer-Press will not find 
any editorials. “The problem was that 
every issue got the same weight and 
kind lulled you,” says the editorial 
page editor, Ronald Clark. “You can 
put together very strong editorial and 


Stephen Simurda frequent con- 
tributor who teaches the 
University Massachusetts Amherst. 


opinion pages without nec- 
essarily writing your own 
editorials every day.” 

Change what many 
opinion pages are suddenly 
all about. Once the ivoriest 
towers impenetrable, 
aloof and, perhaps, conde- 
scending bombastic 
opinion pages are being 
reexamined papers 
across the country. prob- 
ably the most significant 
development these sec- 
tions since the introduction 
the op-ed page the 
early 1970s and much 
broader scope both 
the and relevance the sections 
are under scrutiny. 


esearch the late 1980s indicated 
that readership editorial pages 
was still strong. But 1992, 


study Ernest Hynds, head 


the journalism department the 
University Georgia, showed that opin- 
ion editors perceived slight flattening 
readership growth. There have been 
comprehensive studies since then, but 
it’s clear that concerns about declining 
newspaper readership generally are also 
felt some opinion editors. Now, tough 
questions are being asked: 

Whom are writing for? Does any- 
body really care what think? Are 
just anachronistic throwback time 
when people actually wrote letters had 
opinions? After examining week’s worth 
the opinion pages from sixteen news- 
papers this summer, and speaking with 
members their staffs and others, can 


Michael Gartner, editor, The Daily Tribune, Ames, lowa 


report that the answers these questions 


are lots people, yes, and proba- 
bly not. 

It’s hard pinpoint the catalyst for the 
current ferment. Some cite public/civic 
journalism, others point information 
overload, still others declining reader- 
ship some papers. any case, over the 
past decade, most the editorial sections 
those sixteen papers had undergone 
dramatic changes, with several editors 
reporting all the following: more local 
editorials, page redesigns, increasing 
illustrations, expanding letters sections, 
and more local columns. 

There have been changes tone 
well. Hynds has studied editorial pages 
for twenty years. Not too many years 
ago, says, “It was fairly common for 
editorials analyze and explain and 


not take position. those types 


stories started showing all over the 
paper, editorialists started saying 
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themselves that they had take stand 
issues.” Hynds’s research shows that 
while little more than one-third 
editorialists said 1977 that their pri- 
mary function was express view- 
point, the early the figure was 
nearly two-thirds. Many feel that 
expressing strong, informed view- 
point what will ultimately keep edito- 
rial pages alive. 

“There great hunger 
among people listen 
informed and reasoned voice 
help them sort things out,” says 
Edward Jones, managing edi- 
tor and former editorial editor 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
“Taking positions strongly and 
doing.” 

Adds Tommy Denton, senior 
editorial writer the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram: 
something that’s fundamental 
about the opinion function 
American journalism. Opinions give 
context and perspective for all the facts 
and pieces information that are 
swirling around us.” 

While editorialists hope that they will 
fulfill that function the twenty-first 
century, they are taking some different 
paths get there. Here’s brief review 
opinion-page trends: 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


The heart and soul the opinion pages, 
also the one that makes most people 
bristle when tinkered with, Ron 
Clark the Pioneer-Press knows well. 
Last year, the annual meeting the 
National Conference Editorial 
Writers, was introduced the Dr. 
Kevorkian editorial writers,” says 
with laugh. 

Since January 1996, the Pioneer- 
Press has run unsigned editorials most 
days, but not all. 1993 report from 
in-house task force, says Clark, “suggest- 
that get away from running editori- 
als every day and only when 
have issue that feel strongly 
about.” admits the idea seemed far- 
fetched first, and just sort sat 
it.” But before long the desire have 
more space for longer editorial projects 
and new columnists won out. the ten 
thirteen days month when Clark says 
doesn’t run editorials, fills the 
space with pro-and-con debates involving 
guest commentators and/or staff writers, 


Diane Curtis 
San Francisco Chronicle 


signed columns staff members, extra 
letters the editor, excerpts from sev- 
eral syndicated columnists talking about 
hot topic. “I’ve got about dozen differ- 
ent tools toolbox that can use 
days when don’t run unsigned editori- 
als,” says Clark. 

“There’s symbolism there,” says Sue 
Ryon, deputy editorial page editor the 
Milwaukee Journal Sentinel. says, 

don’t have any- 


thing today that’s worth 
offering opinion on.’ 
Rare the day that 
there’s nothing offer 


opinion on.” 

Michael Gartner, 

editor The Daily 
Tribune Ames, 

and winner the 1997 

Pulitzer Prize for editori- 
writing, says offering 

awful Think all 
the things that town 
not getting written 
about that day.” For now, don’t expect too 
many papers jump St. Paul’s band- 
wagon, although Hynds reports that there 
has been dramatic trend over two 
three decades toward newspapers’ running 
fewer editorials each day. Most the 
papers looked ran three unsigned 
editorials each day. But few, including 
the Arkansas Democrat Gazette, USA 
Today, and Gartner’s own Daily Tribune 
run just one two day. 

Another editorial page editor who gets 
under the skin some his 
colleagues John Webster 
Spokane. Three years ago, The 
Spokesman-Review made 
major changes its opinion 
section, including the signing 
all editorials. It’s matter 
“taking responsibility for 
your opinion,” says Webster, 
pointing out that the opinion 
always arrived the nine- 
member editorial board before 
being assigned writer 
whose name appears the end 
the piece. St. Paul, Clark 
says every two three weeks 
one his staff prepares 
signed, full-page treatment issue. 
“Some people,” notes, “might call 
that long signed editorial.” 

editorial the opinion the 
newspaper and signing only dilutes 
the message and confuses readers,” 
argues Robert Haiman, former long- 
time editor the St. Times 


Ronald Clark 


Pioneer-Press, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


and president emeritus The Poynter 
Institute for Media Studies. But 
Oklahoma, there are signed editorials 
the Tulsa World every Sunday and have 
been for years. don’t think put 
the category great experi- 
menters,” says Ken Neal, editorial page 
editor, recalling that uproar ensued 
when axed the daily Bible verse 
the top the page two years ago. But 
Neal swiped the signed-editorial idea 
from the now-defunct Tulsa Tribune 
and plans stick with it. Says he: “It’s 
fairly consistent grump from readers 
that write anonymous editorials and 
why don’t sign them.” 

Imost all the papers exam- 

ined are writing more editorials 

issues closer home. They 

often replace opinion pieces 
about national international issues. 

Says James Falzarano, editorial page 
editor The Times-Argus Barre, 
Vermont: “If say publisher 
want write editorial about Bosnia 
would say, ‘Why the readers care? 
And they care read The New 
York Times.’ And they do.” 
Falzarano, and many others, are opting 
for state and local issues, “where 
really have the market cornered.” 

note caution here from Robert 
Giles, former editor and publisher The 
Detroit News. “For many national issues 
there are important local consequences,” 
says Giles, now executive director the 
Freedom Forum’s Media Studies Center 
New York. “An effective editorial 
page uses those national 
issues and puts them 
local context.” 

each the biggest 
papers looked at, 
quite another story. 
USA Today, editorial page 
editor Karen Jurgensen 
likes the paper’s much- 
maligned “Our View- 
Opposing format 
for the day’s editorial. 
“Generally it’s journalists 
who criticize it,” Jurg- 
ensen says. “Readers like 
and say are fair 
newspaper.” 

The New York Times, “there are 
certain things you have the 
nature being the says editor- 
ial page editor Howell Raines. That usu- 


was 


ally includes one editorial day for- 
eign policy strategic affairs, one out 
Washington another location outside 
New York, and third dealing with the 
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New York metropolitan area. But since 
took over 1993, Raines says, has 
worked hard make the writing 
these editorials livelier and more stimu- 
lating. “An editorial should not 
eat-your-peas experience,” says. 
Dan Henninger, deputy editorial page 
editor The Wall Street Journal, says 


THESE DAYS, SOME 
TOUGH QUESTIONS 
ARE BEING ASKED: 
WHOM ARE 
WRITING FOR? DOES 
ANYBODY CARE 
WHAT THINK? 


his newspaper thinking more global- 
ly. With three editorial writers each 
Brussels and Hong Kong writing for 
regional editions the Journal, U.S. 
and foreign editions have started shar- 
ing unsigned editorials and signed op-ed 


pieces. presented with 
great analysis Indonesian 
politics, Henninger says, “I’m 
very inclined run that here, 
even though the percentage 
readers might 
because many our read- 
ers business Asia.” Can 
papers like the Journal influ- 
ence global affairs? think 
some extent can,” says 
Henninger. paper and the 
editorials get read the 
governments other coun- 
tries. know because they 
react them, and busi- 
ness leaders. make editorial deci- 
sions based that assumption.” 
Everyone agreed that when editor- 
ial taps issue that important its 
readers and makes strong statement, 
can still play big role shaping pub- 
lic opinion and political decisions. 
Jones The Free-Lance Star 
Fredericksburg says his paper’s editori- 
als helped move new Wal-Mart store 
farther away from George Washington’s 
boyhood home. Raines thinks the 
influenced public debate editorializ- 
ing about campaign finance reform regu- 


Dear and So, 


Sis how feels 
eople use your 


Ernest Hynds 
University Georgia 


larly over the past few 
years. 

Robert Squier, veter- 
Democratic political 
consultant says, think 
editorials have more 
influence now than they 
ever have because they 
turn ads” run all 
media candidates 
advocacy groups. Sheila 
Tate, former campaign 
secretary for 
George Bush, agrees that 
editorials can have influ- 
ence, but adds that when 
they don’t it’s often the fault the news- 
paper, because “newspapers today are too 
predictable. The only time they have 
impact when they surprise you.” 


Which brings the question 


what makes good editorial. 

“Facts,” says Gartner. “You can’t 
anything without facts.” For many edito- 
rialists today, that means doing more 
reporting. 

William German, editor the San 
Francisco Chronicle, says that three 
years ago and the editorial page edi- 
tor the time, Jerry Roberts, decided 


—= 
when 
generically. 


was time “explain the readers what 
were to” the editorial page. 
Their statement called for lively and 
thought-provoking digest well- 
reported and well-written commen- 
taries.” The current editorial page edi- 
tor, John Diaz, likes the “well-reported” 
part the mission statement lot. 
When voters faced ballot question 
help pay for new sports stadium, Diaz 
and his staff ran several skeptical edito- 
rials, including one that carefully com- 
pared the deal one negotiated two 
years earlier Oakland; was not liv- 
ing that city’s expectations. The 
news staff, says, picked that 
part the story later. 

“It symbolizes the independence 
have the editorial page and the fact 
that are getting aggressive about 
doing some original reporting,” says 
Diaz. The paper ultimately endorsed the 
stadium plan, which voters approved. 

hat makes good editorial? 

Ask Bob Haiman, chairman 

the Pulitzer Prize nominat- 
ing jury for editorial writing 
this year: “What lights fire are logic, 
passion and literary grace.” specifi- 
cally was “cheered see lot inno- 


vation, lot clear thinking, lot 


community connection and relevance, 
lot passion.” But doesn’t think that 
the norm. “Far too many editorials are 
too long, too tentative and too dull,” 
says. disagree totally with those who 
say the editorial form dead. It’s 
just that too many today’s editorial 
pages are full mind-numbing thumb- 
suckers.” 


COLUMNISTS 
AND COMMENTARY 


columnist; one CJR’s study said 
they were running more them. “We 
use minimum number syndicated 
columnists,” says John Zakarian, editori- 
page editor Hartford Courant. 
“They’re just cheap way put out 
editorial page.” 
the three four columns appearing 


the op-ed page daily are written staff 


members outside writers from 
Connecticut. Several other papers report- 
similar pattern. 
columns might come from beat reporters, 
editorial writers, editors the paper. 
Deciding which outside writers pub- 
lish, varies from paper 


however, 


paper. 
Last year, 


USA Today created board 


Zakarian says that half 


Signed staff 


contributors made two dozen 
people, both journalists and nonjournal- 
ists, who write every month two. “We 
wanted open the pages wide 
range voices and 
Karen Jurgensen. Two her favorite 
contributors are Nick Jans, school- 
teacher Ambler, Alaska, who both 
hunter and environmentalist, and Ann 
Finkbeiner, science writer affiliated 
with Johns Hopkins University who 
writes about the nature scientific 
thought and discovery. 

Spokane, the paper has assigned 
two editors specifically work with 
people the community who might 
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have something contribute. They pro- 
duce twice-a-week column called 
“Your Turn” that Webster says “one 
the best things did.” The week’s 
columns examined had morbid tone, 
with one column woman moved 
appreciation her late father every time 
she saw his twin brother, and another 
the widow schoolteacher who was 
credited with inspiring woman seek 
college education. Not everyone likes 
this sort thing. 

“If had two people’s salaries, would 
not have them beating the bushes for 
amateur opinion,” says Paul Greenberg, 

(continued page 52) 
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What Makes Winning Editorial 


hat makes editorial sing? 
course must crafted with 
excellence. The Pulitzer Prize 


board which every year includes edito- 
rial writer among its honorees looks for 
“clearness style, moral purpose, sound 
reasoning, and power influence public 
opinion what the writer conceives 
the right direction.” But the board express- 
opinion what exemplary editor- 
ial ought about and look the 
work some recent winners and finalists 
suggests the sole criterion that 
important readers. The chosen pieces 
have dealt clearly, morally, soundly, and 
powerfully with everything from the rav- 
aging the environment and the gutting 
poverty programs the legality lap- 
dancing bar called Blondie’s. 

This year’s winner was Michael Gartner, 
editor and part-owner The Daily Tribune 
Ames, Some his extensively 
reported editorials examined issues that are 


This lap-dancing thing has puzzled. 


Chief Dennis 
Ballantine says lap-dancing leads 
prostitution, wants outlawed. 
(If you’re the generation that does- 
know what lap-dancing is, read on. 
get rather technical defini- 
tion few paragraphs.) proof, 
cites the arrest for prostitution 
lap-dancer Blondie’s. 


says other lap-dancers have been 
involved prostitution, too, though there 
have been other arrests. 


Since lap-dancing regularly occurs 
three Ames establishments, you 
have conclude one two things: 

Most lap-dancing ends with lap- 
dancing. 

The police aren’t enforcing the 
prostitution laws. 


Neither one those conclusions 
seems warrant ordinance 
make illegal, ordinance 
that was given first approva! the 
City Council Tuesday night. 


doesn’t lead prostitution, 
why outlaw it? 


does lead prostitution, why 
not just enforce the prostitution laws? 


This dangerous slope the chief 
and the council have set foot on. It’s 
intruding into the private lives peo- 
ple with the vaguest justifications 


dead serious anyone’s reckoning 
state anti-smoking bill apparently killed 
tobacco lobbyists, for instance, and sexual 
harassment suit involving prominent rain- 
maker for the university’s research park. 
Another piece was tender recollection 
his son, dead seventeen. Others explored 
questions that might seem less weighty 
some cosmic scale but not the effect 
they have the everyday lives lowa 
readers. Should the Jaycees sponsor beer- 
drinking gatherings local park? (No, 
said Gartner; it’s public park, and heavily 
used families with children.) Should 
Lowe’s build big new store that site off 
Grand and Bloomington? (Not there 
isn’t zoned for but let’s consider these 
three other sites.) that new sign too tall 
and too bright? (No, and yes those two 
flashing lights the top are illegal.) And 
then there was the question privacy, civil 
liberties, and adult entertainment. 
Excerpts below: 


and the slimmest legality, though 
Ames City Attorney John Klaus has 
found two federal cases that says 
“have held that regulations this 
kind not unconstitutionally burden 
curtail rights free speech protect- 
the First Amendment.” (Though 
there’s not much talking during lap- 
dancing, form speech, most 
scholars would agree.) 


Nevertheless, “the Ames City 
Council may want ask itself 
whether the private conduct con- 
senting grown-ups appropriate 
subject for its attention,” the lowa 
Civil Liberties Union said this week. 
“One could wonder what the council 
would consider doing next, outlaw 
kissing the first date necking 

You enforce laws arresting the 
law-breakers, not harassing every- 
one else. 


bank robbery problem, you 
outlaw banking. 

carjacking problem, you don’t 
outlaw driving. 

street-walking problem, you 
don’t outlaw walking. 

Or, this case, dancing. 

From stop free speech, just 

enforce the laws,” August 28, 1996 


Pulitzer board also named two 


finalists for the 1997 Editorial 
Writing honor. Margaretta 
Downey the Poughkeepsie Journal 
New York and Peter Milius The 
Washington Post represent two poles: the 
gritty bulldog local issues and the 
impassioned conscience national ones. 
Downey’s submissions were part 
pair special Poughkeepsie Journal 
projects designed encourage civic, 
educational, and economic renewal. 
When, for instance, the school board 
the town Wappingers ignored the 
budget plan submitted its own citi- 
zen advisory committee and hired pri- 
vate company develop new budget, 
Downey wrote: 
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Margaretta Downey 
Poughkeepsie Journal 


The school board’s treatment 
this committee was insulting. [The 
board president] now says that such 
committees shouldn’t expect school 
boards listen them. No? Whom 
should boards listen to? 


company like Education 
Alternatives, which has had its con- 
tract canceled Baltimore schools 
and financial dispute with 
Hartford schools, where the board 
also trying cancel its contract? 


When people the board meeting 
tried ask questions about they 
were told they couldn’t because was- 
n't the agenda. golly, the board 
was right. wasn’t. you looked the 
agenda, didn’t say, vote hiring 
Education Alternatives Inc.” said, 
“Vote RFP#01-95/96-009.” 


Cute. Cut off discussion because 
people don’t know the right code words. 

This unconscionable. ... 

This district’s troubles beyond 
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the weak results some kids may 
taking home their report cards. 
The school board doesn’t trust the 
superintendent. doesn’t trust the 
leaders. And doesn’t trust the 
public. 


Residents get frustrated that 
they end hurling insults the 
intractable school board members— 
one poor behavior feeding another. 
EAI can’t fix that. 

Someone—and maybe can only 
happen after the next schoo! board 
election this spring—must try heal 
the wrenching disunion this school 
district. against them doesn’t 
work. 


Just what Wappingers schools 
stand for? It’s time for people who 
care about the schools rally 
address that, find answer that 
embarrassing. 


From “What does Wappingers 
stand for?” February 14, 1996 


ilius’s editorials welfare 

reform legislation spotlighted 

the damage would inflict 

the poorest and least powerful, and 

castigated the leaders who were play- 
ing politics rather than playing fair. 


The president, having zigged when 
signed the [welfare] bill, now zags 
and offers himself the champion 
some the very people that the bill 
will squeeze. this other areas 
policy—campaign finance, for 
example—he continues make 
career out proposing 
problems that himself played 
major part creating. 


The Republicans, meanwhile, can 
renew the familiar charge that 
trying have both ways welfare 
and portray themselves the true 
believers the values that the wel- 
fare bill purports uphold. The only 
likely losers the posturing are the 
beneficiaries, who—even the presi- 
dent partly end 
getting less, and perhaps the states 
and their taxpayers, whom eventu- 
ally will fall the burden from which the 
national politicians have fled.... 


When the last Congress started 
out balance the budget, there was 
lot pious talk about the impor 
tance shared sacrifice, spreading 
the burden, making sure the neces- 
sary cuts occurred across the board, 
favoring one class beneficia- 


Peter Milius 
The Washington Post 


ries over another. the end, howev- 
er, the fell predictably and almost 
entirely programs for the poor. The 
misnamed welfare bill was the vehi- 
cle. never was just about welfare, 
although that was the flag flew. 
was effort make deep cuts 
almost all the principal forms 
assistance low-income people. And 
while those other parts the budget- 
balancing effort that would have 
affected middle-income people mostly 
failed, this did not. study put out 
the other day shows that programs for 
the poor accounted for percent 
all the entitlement cuts enacted the 
last Congress and fully percent 
all cuts other than defense. 


That’s the result that, signing 
the bill, the president permitted and 
now says wants ease. How 
much better had been averted 
the first place. 


From “Year the Zag,” 


November 29, 1996 


last year’s winner Robert 

Semple, Jr., The New 

York Times was honored for 
his work exploring the threats 
America’s national parks. 


This the time year when 
Americans begin flocking their 
national parks. Some will find what 
they were looking for: vistas spec- 
tacular beauty, hours restorative 
silence. But others may find them- 
selves wondering whether they have 
traded one rat race for another. The 
national parks contain most 
America’s greatest scenic wonders. 
They also suffer from the urban nui- 
sances vacationers had hoped 
behind: traffic jams, noise, dirty 
air and garbage. 


There is, Representative Bill 
Richardson New Mexico notes, 


“trouble paradise.” past experi- 
ence any guide, for example, there 
will gridlock today Yosemite. 
one estimate, the Grand Canyon 
alone needs $350 million repair 
roads, sewers and water systems. 
Many the park system’s 22,000 
historic buildings, any visitor 
Ellis Island can confirm, are simply 
apart. 


Human overload the most visi- 
ble culprit. Nationwide attendance 
the Park 368 separate 
units expected reach 270 mil- 
lion this year, 300 million the turn 
the century. But the real culprit 
Congress. the past years, 
has established more than new 
parks while refusing give the 
Interior Department’s Park Service 
enough money its job. The ser- 
vice’s $1.5 billion annual budget 
barely covers operating costs. The 
result estimated billion 
repair and construction backlog. ... 
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Robert Semple, Jr. 
The New York Times 


There now place vastly dif- 
ferent Congress, more inclined 
budgetary parsimony than environ- 
mental stewardship. Its basic philos- 
ophy that save the patient 
have cut off arm here, leg 
there. 


That the wrong way go. The 
right way provide the park sys- 
tem with enough resources not just 
survive but renew itself. The lan- 
guage the original mandate estab- 
lishing the Park Service was unam- 
biguous. The national parks should 
left “unimpaired for the enjoyment 
future generations.” Congress wrote 
that language, and Congress needs 
honor now. 


From “Parks 
July 1995 


Excerpted Andie Tucher 
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editorial page editor the Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette. “It’s good idea 
the abstract, but every column that 
kind I’ve seen has strained and artifi- 
cial quality it.” 

Chicago, Bruce Dold, deputy edi- 
torial-page editor the Tribune, also wor- 
ries about forsaking informed opinions. 
Those who do, says, 
appearing more hand-holding and 
following than setting agenda.” Howell 
Raines says thinks such efforts are 
ing compete place where can’t 
talk radio.” 


RYING NEW 
THINGS LAUDABLE, 
THE MORE THEY 
DON’T REDUCE 
APERS’ ABILITY 
TAKE STRONG AND 
CONTROVERSIAL 
STANDS 


“run the risk 


But Spokane not alone. Ron Clark 
St. Paul and John Diaz San Francisco 
also seek outside writers for the op-ed 
page. semi-regular feature called 
“The Next Generation,” Diaz says the 
Chronicle’s “open forum” editor looks 
for contributors between sixteen and 
twenty-five. Keith Runyon, editor the 
opinion pages for The Courier-Journal 
Louisville, has shaken his section 
recent years, too, and defends his col- 
leagues who are pushing the envelope. 

The death op-ed page when 
becomes predictable,” says. 
dealing with readers who are used 
lot drama and visual stimulation.” 
his paper, Runyon says, “People don’t 
really know what they’re going find 
any morning.” 


Don Robinson, editorial page editor 


The Register-Guard Eugene, Oregon, 
unconvinced. Calling his section “pur- 
posely Robinson says 
nevertheless publishes one column each 
day from local writer. But that writer 
must have some expertise field 
writing behalf known organiza- 
tion. Says he: “We haven’t been interest- 
turning into Disney product.” 
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study both legal theory and policy, and day-to-day procedure. Fellows 
follow the law curriculum, taking basic required courses the 
fall term and electives the spring. Upon successful completion the 
program, fellows receive the degree Master Studies Law. 


The fellowship includes $25,000 stipend for living expenses provided 
through the generous support the John and James Knight 
Foundation. The Yale Law School provides grant for tuition fellows 
who return journalism after completing the program. 


Applications for the 1998-99 academic year are due January 16, 1998. 

For further information, write to: Graduate Programs, Yale Law School, 

Haven, Connecticut 06520-8215. Our e-mail address is: 
gradprog@mail.law.yale.edu; contact our web site 


LETTERS 


Everyone seems publishing more 
letters the editor. Full pages let- 
ters appear daily Spokane and 
Milwaukee, and least one day 
week Louisville and Hartford. 
create more space for letters, USA 
Today earlier this year even did away 
with its question feature, “Voices 
Across the USA.” 

Other editors devote full page 
letters when issue warrants. And 
sending letters the editor fax 
e-mail now acceptable almost every- 
where, though the vast majority still 
come the old-fashioned way. 
like think readers can’t wait read 
the editorials, but know they really 
read the letters,” says Ken Neal 
Tulsa. And almost all editors said their 
volume letters has been increasing 
recent years. 

Recognizing the value encourag- 
ing good letters, and good letter writ- 
ers, newspapers are trying more for- 
mally thank those who contribute. 
Dold says the Tribune stole one idea 
from the Orlando Sentinel this year, 
giving dinner for 150 letter writers. 
Hartford, Zakarian planning 
dinner with his best letter writers 
later this year. 


OPINION 


the end research was 
heartened about the future 
editorial pages and the edi- 
tors’ consistent passion for 
their mission. found enough like 
the changes some papers cut 
some slack for the mavericks out 
there. Their willingness try new 
approaches laudable. will even 
more laudable they ensure that 
changes open their pages not 
diminish their papers’ ability take 
strong and controversial stands. They 
would more annoying they were 
out there wagging fingers their col- 
leagues for being dinosaurs, but 
they’re not. 

Says Clark St. Paul, “I’m not 
massive campaign convert every- 
body.” 

And Louisville, Keith Runyon 
adds, succeeding when people 
are talking about what you’re writing, 
when people are acting things 
writing about, and when people 
are disagreeing with 
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Our 
Fellows 


Media Studies Center welcomes the class 1997-98 


John Carey, 
director, Greystone 
Communications. 
Project: “Interactive 
Media.” 


Michael Godwin, 
writer; counsel, 
Electronic Frontier 
Foundation. 
Project: “The 


of On-line Society.” 


Jon Meacham, 
senior editor, 
Newsweek. 

Project: “Of God and 
Mammon: Inside the 
Rise of the Wall 
Street Journal.” 


Robert Shogan, 


Times, Washington 
bureau. 


the Age of Imagery.” 


Transformative Power 


national political corre 
spondent, Los Angeles 


Project: “Presidential 
Character and Values in 


Ying Chan, 

reporter, New York 
Daily News. 

Project: “Muzzling the 
Press: Critical Survey 
of Libel Litigation in 
East Asia.” 


Suzanne Braun Levine, 
former editor, 
Columbia Journalism 
Review. 

Project: “Media’s 
Responsibility to the 
Community.” 


Price, 
professor law, Cardozo 
School of Law. 

Project: “Consensus, 
Conflict and Regulation: 
Responses Media 
Globalization.” 


Sasha Torres, 


University. 


Color: Television, African 


National History.” 


assistant professor modern 
culture and media, Brown 


Project: “Black, White and 


Americans and the Production 


Ken Dautrich, 

associate director, Roper Center; 
assistant professor political sci- 
ence, University of Connecticut. 
Project: “Disdain for the Process, 
Delight with the Product: 
Americans’ Divided Opinion 
News Media Performance.” 


Jessica Korn, 

adjunct professor, Graduate 
School Business, Columbia 
University. 

Project: “Information 
Industries and Economic 
Development.” 


Richard Reeves, 
syndicated columnist; 
writer, The New Yorker. 
Project: “The Future 
Journalism, Has One.” 


For more information about fellows and their projects, call Sheila Owens, 212/317-6500, 
and visit the “Fellows” section our Web site www.mediastudies.org. 
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REPORTING 


tale two cities 


arroll Wilson likened “an elephant 

the middle the living room” and 

decided his newspaper needed take 
hard and overdue look it. 

Had Wilson, editor small daily 
Texas, spoken with Carrie Jacobson, edi- 
tor similar-sized paper Maryland, 
before launching his project, would 
have received encouragement, but 
this warning: brace yourself. 


What Wilson’s newspaper did last 


March, and what Jacobson’s had done 


Terry Dalton 


Times Record News 


After moving from Amarillo, Texas, 
Wichita Falls 1983, Carroll Wilson 
did not take figure out that some- 
thing amiss. “In Amarillo, the races 


Where 
thirteen months earlier, was dig beneath 
the deceptively calm state race 
undercurrent racial unrest that sur- tense 
prised journalists and readers alike. Both, 
the end, felt that trying provide con- 
text for about race was 


worth the trouble the efforts brought them. 
Wilson’s Times Record News Wichita 
Falls, Texas, city 100,000 about 150 
miles northwest Dallas, has circulation 


38,000 and all-white reporting staff 


twelve; Jacobson’s Carroll County Times 
Westminster, Maryland, bedroom commu- 
nity miles northwest Baltimore, 
even smaller 22,500 circulation. It, too, 
has blacks among its nine news reporters. 
What prompted two pint-size dailies 
with nearly all-white staffs spend 
much time and energy exploring race rela- 
tions their backyard? What happened 
when they did so? Here are their stories. 


Terry 
Western 


Dalton teaches journalism 
Maryland 
Westminster, Maryland. 


y other cultures 


Officers 


Hines ¢ ase 


gets airing 
‘ + pack 
wor 
ae” 


were very separate,” Wilson recalls, “but 
thought Wichita Falls would more 
liberal place.” After all, his new commu- 


nity was home active labor unions, 
and nearby Air Force base. 


university, 


But Wichita Falls, city 102,790 
where Caucasians account for nearly 
percent the population, seemed 
Wilson have more than its share 
ingrained and institutionalized race prob- 
lems notably 1970 federal school 
desegregation order that the community 
was still wrestling with. 

Still, took him quite while fig- 
ure out what his newspaper should 
could about it. After some prelimi- 
nary reporting two years ago the 
effects segregation the schools, 
Wilson, who fifty, decided 1996 
that broader, bolder effort was needed. 
What resulted was ambitious 
part series called ABOUT FACE: WICHITA 
FALLS BLACK WHITE. Wilson picked 
Leah Quin, who had been charge 
extensive 1996 series the economic 
woes north Texas and southern 
Oklahoma, head the project. 

Quin, just three years out college 
twenty-five, had worked earlier 
the police beat, where, she says, “it was 

was this 
i 


apparent that there 
unspoken segregation town, and 
lot tension between the black and 
white communities. 
out why.” 

Quin assembled her team last 
December, tapping into three-fourths 
the reporting staff, and dividing the 
subject matter. Reporter Cody Aycock 


wanted find 


spent months attending services black 
churches for the installment religion. 
Michael Hines, college student who 
had been paid intern during vacations 
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News 
Record 


from school, was the only black member 


the team. began intensive reporting 
the struggles black businesses. 
Along with massive interviewing, the 
reporters employed computers for ana- 
lyzing such data police and court 
records and combed through sixty years 
their newspaper’s own coverage. 

The result was 
nine-part, seventeen- 
story package that ran 
consecutive days 
March often con- 
suming more than half 
the front page 
before jumping inside. The tone was set 
with the opening headline: SILENT DIVIDE: 
THIRTY YEARS AFTER INTEGRATION, BLACKS 
AND WHITES WICHITA FALLS STILL ARI 
LEADING SEPARATE LIVES, DIVIDED NOT 
LAWS BUT MUTUAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 

The series started with history 
blacks Wichita Falls, then branched 
out examine the black/white relation- 
ship business, religion, the schools, 
the criminal justice system, athletics, and 
the military, nearby Sheppard Air 
Force Base. 

The most startling part the package, 
written reporter Steve Clements, was 
headlined: NEWSPAPER STRUGGLES 
OVERCOME LEGACY. The page- 
one story amounted blistering 
indictment the Times Record 
News itself for racist policies and 
practices the past. For example, 
until the late 1960s, the newspaper 
almost never published photos 
blacks. Not even Martin Luther 
King, Jr. rated picture after his 
murder April 1968. Sometimes 
the unwritten policy reached ridicu- 
lous proportions; the Record 
News ran photos white boxers 
after they had been knocked out 
the likes Sugar Ray Robinson 
and Joe Louis, but there were 
pictures the victors. former city edi- 
tor from the and told Clements 
that the family former publisher Rhea 
Howard, which owned the newspaper 
until 1976, “was still fighting the Civil 
War.” (Harte-Hanks 


Inc. owned the paper when the series ran. 


Communications, 


now the process being sold 

The E.W. Scripps Co.) 

long series described perva- 
sive institutional racism that has 
contributed segregated housing 
areas, black unemployment 

rate 14.3 percent (compared 5.4 

percent for non-minorities), and 


‘N IADDCAICN NOTUIANC’C 
G’S HAPPENED. 


FOR CONVERSATION.’ 


justice the peace, 


dearth blacks employed city gov- 
ernment police officers, for example, 
out 178). explored the ongoing 
embarrassment the twenty-seven-year- 
old school desegregation order well 
the racial imbalance Wichita Falls’ 
schools that the order meant 
address. 


We CCTA 


TED. STILL, 


ABOUT FACE also revealed other forms 
subtle racism that continue dog 
blacks, who account for percent the 
city’s population. Arthur Williams, 
black woman her sixties and former 
told this story: 
“When into store, I’m either 
ignored I’m the center attention. 
I’m either the invisible person, waiting 
forever waited on, the store 
security following around every- 
where. sometimes want take them 
and say, ‘Follow those trashy-looking 


white people and leave 
Equally troubling for Wichita Falls, 


Times Record News 
Wichita Falls, writer LEAH QUIN and editor CARROLL WILSON 


while not well documented the 
series, was the nagging reality that most 
the city’s talented young blacks move 
away soon after graduating from high 
(One prominent example 
Emanuel Cleaver, now the first black 
mayor Kansas City, Missouri.) “If all 
says Claude Foster, 
forty-five, the new president the local 
NAACP, “what image does the African- 
American community have with the white 
Still, Foster not pes- 


school. 


your talent leaves,” 


population?” 


ANGED. AND, YES, 
BLISHED CONTEXT 


Carroll Wilson the Times Record News 


simist, and lauds the newspaper for 
“regenerating the discussion” race 
relations. 

Among black leaders, one the most 
pleased was Brenda Jarrett, executive 
director youth center, who praised 
ABOUT FACE for “admitting” that Wichita 
Falls has race problem. “We pulled our 
heads out the 
sand and think 
that’s wonderful,” 
Jarrett told 
“The first step 
recovery admit- 
ting, and yes, 
racism disease.” 

Other blacks were less optimistic. 
Herman Sanders, glass plant produc- 
tion worker, said that newspaper series 
fine, but the only chance for better 
race relations would fer whites and 
blacks “sit down with one another and 
tell each other exactly how 
with pulled punches.” Sanders sees 
blacks and whites occupying 
entrenched positions. white man told 
the other day that white people have 
been pretty generous black people. 
When said that,” Sanders recalls, 
whole world things ran across 
mind that must 
not know about.” 
Dr. Paul Bice, 
white radiologist 
who has been out- 
spoken the 
school segregation 
problem, told CJR 
that few news- 
can’t solve innate 
feelings racism. 
Prejudice very 
polite here. 
don’t have lot 
KKK running 
around this 
town, just have 
very polite preju- 
dice.” 

One Wichita Falls resident who 
expressed very little enthusiasm for the 
series was the mayor, Kay Yeager. She 
complained that the stories were written 
from pretty one-sided point view” 
that exaggerated the city’s racial difficul- 
ties. Yeager described race relations 
the city “generally quite good” and 
said heard comment about the 
series from anyone. Asked she thought 
accomplished anything, the mayor 
replied: “Not that I’m aware of.” 
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SOCIAL ISSUES 


Editor Carroll Wilson got some posi- 
tive feedback, but also several angry and 
racist anonymous calls special phone 
line set receive reader reaction. 
One caller said, “We can’t believe you’re 
putting niggers the front page every 
day.” Another one asked, “Isn’t there 
anything going the world except 
these niggers?” Wilson seems both dis- 


tressed and proud about the series and its 


impact the city. happened, 
nothing’s changed and yes, I’m disap- 
pointed. I’m proud us, did what 
good newspaper should have done 
raise hell and the traditional things 
that many have lost sight of,” 
said. But ABOUT FACE, fears, may have 
come “ten twenty years too late. The 
folks here now the black community 
have given up.” 

Still, Wilson thinks that the series 
least “established context for conver- 
sation.” editorial near the close 
the series, Wilson pledged increase 
editorial staff diversity and include 
more news interest members 
minority groups each day’s paper. 
Wilson ended the editorial posing this 
question: “Now, what will the rest the 
community do?” 

Project coordinator Leah Quin more 
optimistic than her boss. think reaction 
has gotten more positive the months 
have gone on,” she said. “People remem- 

the series now for the impression 
made them. were trying hold 
mirror, and not everybody wanted 
see himself it.” 


Carroll County Times 


the fall 1995, when the editor 

resigned from the Carroll County 

Times, sports editor Scott Blanchard 

got new responsibilities the news 
side. didn’t take him long come 
with idea for special project. 

“One day was talking with three 
reporters and discovered they were all 
working stories involving minority 
issues,” Blanchard recalls. “It occurred 
how incredibly Caucasian the 
county is.” Carroll County’s population 
(currently 146,589) was (and is) 96.7 
percent white, which made the editor 
wonder what was like black 
such environment. Blanchard, thirty- 
three, and then managing editor David 

launch what became THE BLACK EXPERI- 
ENCE: PAST, PRESENT FUTURE. 

The thirteen-part series more ambi- 
tious than anything the had tackled 
years ran February 1996. Early 
that year, Carrie Jacobson, forty-one, 
took over editor and immediately gave 
her blessing the project. 


. 


Carroll County Times 

CARRIE JACOBSON, former executive editor 
DAVID AMMENHEUSER, managing editor 

SCOTT BLANCHARD, sports editor 

TONI GUAGENTI, former staff writer 


“WE WANTED TELL THE STORIES GROUP 
PEOPLE WHO HAD BEEN OVERLOOKED, NOT JUST THE 
PAPER, BUT THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE HERE’ 


Scott Blanchard the Carroll County Times 


Not only Carroll County one the going on, but just what was going on.” 


whitest counties Maryland, but also 
has long been conservative Republican 
stronghold (Dole trounced Clinton here 
and has not been known for champi- 


that, Blanchard unlike Carroll Wilson 
and Leah Quin Texas decided 
play down racism and put the focus 
individual blacks the community. 
While Quin and Wilson assumed cer- 
tain degree racism and racial tension 
and went search the reasons and 
ramifications, Blanchard and 
Ammenheuser say they assumed nothing. 


just the newspaper,” Blanchard says, 
“but also the people who live here.” 
THE BLACK EXPERIENCE was thus 
more neutral tone than the Texas 
effort. Jacobson, who left the 
last March, describes the series this 
way: “It was quiet kind inves- 
tigative journalism. didn’t set out 
find out what was terrible that was 


oning racial harmony. Keenly aware 


Although whites were occasionally 
quoted, including Klan leader who lives 
just across the county line, the series 
worked hard keep the focus the 
county’s black residents. 

education, housing, personal safety 
the stories told blacks often were 
punctuated with examples bigotry 
intolerance. Anita Gist, young black 
county employee (one just blacks 
out nearly 700 county workers, the 
story noted) told how she often mis- 
taken for white person, since she has 
light skin. result, she told the Times, 
she sometimes found herself listening 
racist comments jokes whites. 

another story, headlined THEY 
EXPECTED ALL FAIL, middle- 
aged black man, Ron Hollingsworth, 


described how white superintendent 


schools had tried discourage him from 
transferring better, nearly-all-white 
high school the 1960s, arguing that 
wouldn’t able compete. But that only 


people who had been overlooked not 


made Hollingsworth more determined 
go. “The more talked, the madder 
got,” told reporter Sherry Slater. Now 
computer engineer, Hollingsworth gradu- 
ated second his class. 

Can all-white reporting team fully 
understand and render the black experi- 
ence? “Absolutely not,” says reporter 
Toni Guagenti, who wrote the Anita Gist 
article. Guagenti now works for The 
Virginian-Pilot Norfolk, Virginia, 
where the reporter the next desk 
black. “It’s pleasure see her perspec- 
tive things,” she says. 

While some blacks interviewed for 
this article applaud THE BLACK EXPERI- 
ENCE, others found that too much 
was sugarcoated. “They haven’t walked 
mile shoes,” one black woman 
who had been featured the series told 
“They didn’t know where and 
get down the truth it.” 

Fellow journalists honored the series 
awarding the “Best Show” for 
1996 series the Maryland-Delaware- 
D.C. Press Association. The usual win- 
ners are big dailies like The Baltimore 
Sun and The Washington Post. 

eader reaction could measured 
“Hotline” column, which prints 
phoned-in comments anonymous- 
ly. The reaction ran the gamut from high 
praise one comment that read: “If you 
like blacks, move back Baltimore 
D.C. After the riots, moved 
Carroll County. It’s been peaceful ever 
since. Very little crime, very little rob- 
bery. Let’s keep white.” Another 
Hotline caller said that “where there are 
low-income blacks, drugs and violence 
are sure follow.” 

Official reaction, meanwhile, might 
measured the words County 
Commissioner Richard Yates, who, 
March, cast deciding vote against the 
county’s participation ongoing 
regional discussion race relations spon- 
sored civic and religious groups. 
Explaining his opposition, Yates told the 
Times, “We don’t have those problems 
here. just don’t see issue.” 

Carrie Jacobson, who now executive 
editor The Westerly Sun Rhode 
Island, says she was “horrified” some 
the “negative” and “vicious” Hotline 
calls. 

“But the other side, lot people 
called and wrote letters commend us. 
They made realize that this was 
good thing. Without their courage, 
would have wondered more about why 
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RACE: 


LOOK BACK TWO MAJOR TRIES 


projects Maryland and Texas 
have some notable predecessors. 
1993, during breathing space 
after run bruising and divisive 
incidents nationwide including 
the campaign former Klansman 
David Duke governor 
Louisiana, the beating Rodney King 
four Los Angeles policemen and the 
riots that followed their acquittal 
newspapers around the nation pro- 
duced flurry stories and series 
racial issues. any esti- 
mate, two stood out. 
Question Color,” pub- 
lished five multi-part pack- 
ages spread out over nearly 


relied instead computer-assisted 
reporting, extensive interviewing and 
lot shoe leather.” 

How much good have these two 
landmark series done? That may 
question. Akron’s John 
Dotson, Jr., one the 
country’s few black newspa- 
per publishers, says, 
gest that series like ours 


year the Akron Beacon would change the communi- 
Journal Ohio, won the overnight, even signifi- 
1994 Pulitzer Prize for public cantly. Race major soci- 
service, and The Times- problem that we’re 
Picayune New Orleans dealing with. It’s going 
earned several awards for Editor Jim Amoss with long, long 


“Together Apart: The Myth 
Race,” published over seven 
months six installments 
three six days each. 

Massive their scope and remark- 
able their follow-through, each 
based solid year reporting, the 
projects seemed determined not 
overlook any legitimate facet black- 
white relations. Both examined such 
issues education, crime, religion, 
housing, and the effects racism. 
The Beacon Journal also looked the 
influence race crime-news cover- 
age, while The Times-Picayune’s sig- 
nature piece explored the lives 
black family, white family, and 
Creole family descended from some 
common ancestors. 

their first meeting New 
Orleans, one the Times-Picayune 
team’s seven black members (among 
twenty-four ali) suggested that the 
series should include the history 
slavery New Orleans. “There was 
this deep, collective sigh exaspera- 
tion among the white reporters, one 
over that ground recalls 
Keith Woods, then the city editor and 
now the faculty the Poynter 


New Orleans 


The Times-Picayune, 


time.” 

Still, both efforts 
spawned citizen’s groups 
with the aim combatting racism 
Akron, and “Erace,” New Orleans. 
And even after The Times-Picayune 
won two Pulitzers this year, editor Jim 
Amoss Calls the 1993 series “the 
best thing ever did newspa- 
per.” 

Neither series was ignored: both 
were off the charts terms reader 
response. New Orleans, The Times- 
Picayune (weekday circulation 
invited readers phone 
their thoughts the series. 
Approximately 6,500 responded, 
many anonymously, their comments 
filling fifty-eight pages space the 
newspaper. The Beacon Journal 
(weekday circulation 160,000) tried 
something different: late 
December, when the series ended, 
readers were invited clip and return 
coupon that included New Year’s 
resolution pledging something 
improve race relations the city. 
Twenty-two thousand coupons were 
returned. 


Institute. But the slavery story ulti- 
mately became important part 
“Together Apart.” Glenn Guzzo, man- 
aging editor the Beacon Journal, 
says Question Color” steered 
clear “advocacy reporting” and 
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the Public Interest 


Lawrence Grossman 


How Escape from Highway Robbery 


huge broadcaster give-away that Senate Commerce 
Committee Chairman John McCain calls “one the great 
scams American history” done deal. Now that 

Congress has decided hand out free the nation’s 
broadcasters extra channels the public airwaves worth $12 bil- 
lion $70 billion, the question is, can anything done about it? 

Congress awarded the new channel space, resource that 
belongs the American people, used for digital start- 
ing 1998. With digital TV, stations can deliver crystal-clear 
pictures and CD-quality sound, clone one channel into many 
six new channels for programs, and deliver data, paging, 
and pay-TV services their viewers. Eventually, the new digi- 
tal spectrum will replace the present-day analog channels, 
which broadcasters are supposed shut down and return the 
government 2006. One problem: none the 222 million 
sets now use can tune digital TV; get the new digital 
channels everyone will have buy new equipment. 

There still may time right the digital wrong, wring 
new public dividend from the decision. Last March, President 
Clinton announced the establishment new “Advisory 
Committee Public Interest Obligations Digital Television 
Broadcasters,” obscure government commission whose influ- 
ence likely inverse proportion the length its name. 
Its job recommend what the public interest obligations digi- 
should be, something the 1996 
Telecommunications Act failed spell out. the White House the 
new commission known the Free Time Advisory 
Committee” because the president wants recommend that 
broadcasters give away free campaign time part their 
public-interest obligation. Naturally, the broadcasters are opposed, 
insisting that would violate their First Amendment rights. 

There’s good reason skeptical about the new commit- 
tee’s prospects. has funds for member travel expenses, 
indication that not really expected perform major 
work. creature the White House, which means the 
committee’s advice, due about the time the next election, 
will probably dead arrival Congress. was established 
afterthought counter the argument that handing out dig- 
ital licenses worth tens billions dollars was blatant 
case corporate welfare. Instead making broadcasters bid 
for the new spectrum, the cellular phone and other communi- 
cations industries have been doing (last year, the FCC raised 
some $20 auctioning off lower quality spectrum non- 
broadcasters), Congress and the White House caved the 
all-powerful broadcaster lobby, and simply gave the digital 


Lawrence Grossman the author The Electronic 
Republic: Reshaping Democracy the Information Age, and 
former president NBC News and PBS. 


spectrum away, windfall needy multimedia Goliaths like 
GE, Westinghouse, Disney, and Rupert Murdoch’s News 
Corporation, which spend millions political contributions. 

True, the law says that broadcasters cram any non-broadcast- 
ing businesses (like data transmission, pay-TV, paging, phone 
service) into their new digital spectrum, they should pay the 
Federal Communications Commission fee. But will not 
until the next century that the government can auction off the 
returned analog spectrum paging services, land mobile users, 
broadcasters, and others. When and even whether that auction will 
actually take place, however, wide-open question. 
Broadcasters argue need keep the analog channels 
running alongside their new digital spectrum well beyond 2006, 
since many Americans will not have bought new digital 
receiving equipment then, and what congressman wants take 
the blame for making his constituents’ existing sets dark? 

Now, were picked serve the new advisory committee 
(my name was submitted along with several others one 
Washington public interest group), here’s what I’d push for: 

Free campaign time, sure, but only strict limits are imposed 
campaign spending. Otherwise candidates will take all the 
free time they can get and then buy much more they can 
afford. Without campaign finance reform that limits the purchase 
time, giving candidates free time will only increase the 
number attack ads, not reduce them, making campaigns even 
worse than they are now. Free political time, though, seems 
hardly adequate compensation for billions dollars worth free 
digital spectrum. The American people deserve better deal. 

The new advisory committee should come with more 
ambitious vision the public interest. should recommend that 
broadcasters pay modest annual spectrum-use fee into public 
trust fund build great new multimedia educational and infor- 
mation electronic freeway the telecommunications superhigh- 
way. This high-tech, multimedia public freeway, operating both 
locally and nationally, should available everyone home, 
school, work, prisons, hospitals, and daycare centers. 

should run not the government but the collaborative 
effort the nation’s universities, libraries, museums, and public 
broadcasters. should underwrite quality information and educa- 
tion programs, print-outs, CD-Roms, audio- and video-cas- 
settes, faxes, Internet websites, interactive telecourses, textbooks, 
brochures, you name it. will cost only fraction the many 
billions that the new digital spectrum worth broadcasters. 
And will serve great boon the nation. can accomplish 
all that using small slice the revenues from the broadcast- 
ers’ spectrum windfall bring about historic public telecom- 
munications “grand alliance” that delivers quality programs, chil- 
dren’s and adult education, civic information, free political time, 
and the arts and culture all the people all the 
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Books 


Covering Class War 


James Boylan 


last seven years the union saboteurs. 
was finished, but not yet jailed Idaho, the parties 
published, when died June involved, from the White 
Comments associates and trou- House down the Idaho 
The Boston Globe, dated eight days finance the prosecution, 
before his death, pointed his sought manipulate the out- 
depression over its supposed imper- come. Lukas depicts the 
fections cause his suicide. players vividly President 
imperfect, but stands work nating against radicalism but 
the same skill and conscience trial; heavy-browed Senator 
won Lukas two Pulitzer Prizes, William Borah Idaho, 


1968 for New York Times article 
the death New York’s East Vil- 
lage suburban teenager turned 
hippie; the other for Common 
Ground (1986), widely praised and 

widely read study Boston’s school 
desegregation struggle. 

Big Trouble different, depar- 
ture from journalism into archive- 
based history. What led Lukas 
this venture, suggests prefatory note, was his feeling 
after finishing Common Ground that American society was 
divided not only race but also class. 

Seeking illuminate class tensions, reached back nine- 
years focus case that has largely vanished from the 
national memory the assassination 1905 former 
Idaho governor, Frank Steunenberg, torn apart bomb 
that went off closed the wooden gate leading the side 
door his house. guessed that the attack was retali- 
ation union, the radical Western Federation Miners, 
for Steunenberg’s use governor federal troops sup- 
press what called union “reign terror.” suspect, 
arrested within days, soon confirmed the hunch. Harry 
Orchard, experienced union terrorist, confessed that 
had planted the bomb and, return for leniency, implicated 
the “inner circle” the union. 

The union’s leadership had its headquarters Denver. 


Rather than attempt uncertain extradition process, Idaho 


and Colorado officials developed scheme seize the union 
officers and smuggle them Boise. Lukas reconstructs hour 
hour the kidnapping and the passage the special train 
sped through Colorado and Wyoming Idaho, too swiftly 


James Boylan founding editor. 


CIR 


Anthony Lukas 


lead counsel for the prosecu- 
tion; the famed Clarence 
Darrow, course, for the 
defense; and the key fig- 
ure the Lukas version 
James McParland the 
Pinkerton private detective 
service, whom Lukas calls 
the Great Detective. 
McParland could also 
called the Stage Manager. younger man, had infiltrated 
and broken the terrorist Molly Maguires the Pennsylvania 
coal fields; now, summoned from his desk, was determined 
cap his career wiping out the miners’ union, which 
regarded mere bunch lawbreakers. His hand was visible 
every step. obtained Orchard’s confession; set the 
kidnapping; turned loose undercover agents, one whom 


BIG TROUBLE: MURDER SMALL 
WESTERN TOWN SETS OFF STRUGGLE 
FOR THE SOUL AMERICA 


Operative penetrated the defense team. Lukas, work- 
ing the Pinkerton archives, reveals all the dirty work 
impeccable detail. 

First trial was the union’s most visible leader, 
one-eyed Big Bill Haywood, also founder the new Indus- 
trial Workers the World (IWW). Darrow did his best, but 
was unable shake Orchard’s incriminating testimony. 
When, July 30, 1907, jury dusty farmers brought its 
verdict, Darrow was already apologizing Haywood for 
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having failed. and the 
nation’s astonishment, Haywood left 
the courtroom free man. Evidently the 


jury took seriously, perhaps even more 


than the judge intended, the judge’s 
warning about accepting Orchard’s 
uncorroborated testimony. Lukas con- 
cludes, guesses, epilogue that 
Haywood and his associates, who were 
all freed, were fact probably guilty 
charged ordering Steunenberg killed. 
Although history, Big Trouble 
also clearly the work journalist. This 
not suggest that Lukas skimped 
any the historian’s obligations; 
scoured libraries far and wide, large and 
small. But unlike many historians steers 


clear argument and reinterpretation. 
does not explicitly claim that Big Trouble 
revises accepted views the Steunenberg 
case, nor does support any detail his 
briefly stated claim that the case represent- 
“that moment our national experi- 
ence when came closest [class] war- 
fare.” Nor, finally, does argue the claim 
implied the subtitle that the case was 
“struggle for the soul America.” 


the accumulated facts 
speak for themselves, even 
they not always speak 


clearly. provides dark portrait 


America, chronicle comparable tone 
and discursiveness the fictional treat- 
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ment the same period John Dos Pas- 
sos’s U.S.A. Like Dos Passos, sees 
“two nations” country divided 
between capital and labor, rich and poor, 
the powerful and the helpless. 

But the Steunenberg case, while held 
national attention for year more, 
proves the end inadequate 
vehicle for the burden “class war” 
“the soul America.” (Dos Passos gave 
only few lines it.) The case was hard- 
more than celebrated incident the 

nation’s long sequence bloody labor 
battles Homestead, Pullman, Cripple 
Creek, Couer deserves place 
our history and the story skillfully 
and amply retold Big Trouble. But 
Lukas declines declined that 
last interview tell just what 
are learn from today. 

The Steunenberg case was the first, 
Lukas claims, “in which the real target 
wasn’t much the jurors the box 
the larger jury public opinion.” Both 
sides played the game the prosecution 
overtly hoping destroy the miners’ 
union portraying the defendants 
thugs and revolutionists, the defense 
using the case demonstration that, 
one writer put it, “the masses cannot 
hope for justice from their masters.” 

The prosecution exerted every effort 
obtain favorable national coverage. Long 
before the trial started, Idaho’s governor 
sent Calvin Cobb, publisher the state’s 
leading Republican newspaper, The 
Statesman Boise, tour the East. 
Cobb, well-connected patrician, visited 
T.R. the White House but, more impor- 
tant, met with the high command The 
Associated Press. reported Borah, 
did well with Associated Press and will 
have their crack man and one other.” 
Knowing which side was on, Cobb saw 
ethical problems either running 
cross-country errand for the governor 
reporting back the lead prosecutor. 

Cobb indicated, the was the 
key component the national press 
wire services, newspapers, magazines 
that flocked Boise for the trial. 
tive the AP’s scope, Lukas tells story 
from Sarah Bernhardt’s tour 
1906. Playing Carson City, Nevada, 
she grew too fond one Sam Davis, 
who had interviewed her for the Carson 
Appeal, the San Francisco Examiner, and 
the AP. she was boarding her train, 
she kissed the reporter one cheek, 
the other cheek, and the mouth, and 
said: “The right cheek for the Appeal, 
the left for the Examiner, and the lips, 
friend, that for yourself.” 

the reporter exclaimed, 
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also represent The Associated Press, 
which serves 380 papers west the Mis- 
alone!” 

The not only size but also firm 
control over dissemination the news 
produced its reporters and member 
papers quasi-monopoly broken 
Supreme Court decision 1945). 
1906, the was headed Melville 
Stone, who editor the Chicago 
Daily News twenty years before had 
helped prosecutors write the conspiracy 
indictments that had sent four the eight 
Haymarket defendants the gallows. 
Stone assigned three reporters the Hay- 
wood trial, and then reported his action 
the Pinkerton agency. The Great Detec- 
tive welcomed the men Boise, and 


declared good one and very fair.” (In 
fact, strongly suggested Haywood’s 
guilt.) When the time came grant inter- 
views with Orchard, was the top 
the list. 

With O.K. Davis The New York 
Times and A.E. Thomas the New York 
Sun, AP’s senior reporters Martin Egan 
and John Russell Kennedy constituted the 
elite the visiting press. They were wel- 
comed into Boise’s society business- 


There may simply 
have been fewer rules 
for journalists those 

days, perhaps the 
rules were relaxed when 
radicals were trial 


men, mine owners, and state officials. 
Egan and Kennedy drank regularly with 
Pinkerton’s McParland, while Davis went 
fishing with the judge. 

Boise did not similarly take its 
bosom the dozen Socialist journal- 
ists. The three women among them (there 
were women the mainstream press 
corps) were continually harassed. Notes 
pushed under their doors urged them 


leave town. Townspeople loudly dis- 


cussed the probability Haywood’s 
hanging their presence. 


career Socialist rogue, one 
George Shoaf, representing 
the widely read weekly Appeal 
Reason, who called himself “war cor- 


recounts with relish the 


respondent the Class War.” Son 
gunfighter, Shoaf was one the few 
journalists ever live real life the old 
joke about playing piano whore- 
house. After training yellow journal- 
ism, hooked with the Appeal, cov- 
ered the mining wars Colorado, and 
eventually turned Boise, where 
carried affair with another Socialist 
reporter and was charged, separately, 
with statutory rape. His journalism was 
quality comparable his life-style. 

Lukas’s fifty-page chapter, “Gentle- 
men the Press,” reveals the press 
corps kind innocence, lack self- 
consciousness. not surprising find 
the avowedly partisan Socialist reporters 
hanging out with the defense. But the 
mainstream press did not seem the least 
embarrassed cozying the prose- 
cution and the same time insisting that 
its coverage would utterly impartial. 
Perhaps all that can said such cir- 
cumstances that they were taken for 
granted. There may simply have been 
fewer rules for journalists those days, 
perhaps the rules were relaxed when 
radicals were trial. 

Lukas observes that lot nonsense 
was written about the case, but does not 
take specific exception the stories filed 
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about the fact, goes out his 
way praise the trial work Thomas 
the Sun. But also pointedly quotes C.P. 
Connolly, former Montana prosecutor 
and “the one true muckraker the trial,” 
representing Collier’s Weekly: “The press 
sends out the world the overt acts 
wage earners driven desperation and 
suppresses the recital the crimes which 
engender these conditions, though they 
may matter public knowledge and 
judicial inquiry.” Connolly, appeared, 
was one the few understand the 
Steunenberg case as, essentially, court 
martial the industrial war which both 
sides lost. The more powerful side let its 
quarry slip away and the other side lost its 
chance for demonstration capitalist 
injustice. 


One One 
Neil Hickey 


t’s the central ritual every jour- 
nalist’s professional life The 
practitioner the trade depends 
largely how astutely one performs 
the essential rite: ask the best possible 


question and then listen. MSNBC 
recently, Carl Bernstein told Tim 
Russert: “Great reporters are great lis- 
teners.” For print reporters that’s dou- 
bly true when the goal article 
rendered question-and-answer for- 
mat, with the interviewer’s queries 
plain view and the (often prolix) 
responses transcribed virtually verba- 
tim. Indeed, the form held 
low repute many print editors who 
politicians, show biz folk, literati, and 
corporate bigwigs whose bloviations 
would otherwise deftly abridged and 
glossed conventional news article 
feature. 

Claudia Dreifus, assignment for 
The New York Times Magazine, 
acknowledged much when she 
assured reluctant Toni Morrison 
who harbored the conviction that Times 
people disliked her work that “This 
will appear. More than other forms 
journalism, you can maintain kind 
control over copy. mean, even you 
don’t trust me, there won’t lot 
room for journalistic interpretation.” The 
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Nobel laureate was thusly persuaded and 
agreed the interview. 

One may assume that the opportuni- 
for such relatively unmediated 
access readers’ hearts and minds 
what attracted others the twenty-odd 
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interviewees whose ruminations appear 
cles, most them from the 
Sunday magazine section. What 
remarkable here the broad spectrum 
personalities who, for whatever rea- 
sons, elected cooperate. Among 
them: Chairman the Joint Chiefs 
Staff General John Shalikashvili, Los 
Angeles Lakers superstar Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar, the Dalai Lama, Pak- 
istan prime minister Benazir Bhutto, 
Congressman Barney Frank, play- 
wright Arthur Miller, moviemaker John 
Sayles, futurists Alvin and Heidi Tof- 
fler, bioethicist Arthur Caplan, and 
cyberspace theorist Esther Dyson. 

close reading the transcripts, 
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Claudia 


however, together with “how got that 
story” interpolations, shows that what- 
ever success each these confronta- 
tions achieves derives mainly from 
fus’s attention the two essential “P’s” 
the interviewer’s art: persistence and 
preparation. The first comes two guis- 
es: unyielding persistence persuading 
reluctant and recalcitrant interview can- 
didates agree meeting; and pit 
bull persistence pursuing unwelcome 
lines questioning. Her preparation 


percolates through the lines each 


these articles, one inevitably imagines 
her bent over morgue clippings, obscure 
tomes, and Nexis effluvia while becom- 
ing serial, instant expert the arcana 
Pakistani politics, Pentagon policies, 
and playwrights’ problems. fore- 
word, columnist Clyde Haberman 


recalls that his first encounter with Drei- 


fus was Jerusalem, where she had 
come Palestinian 
spokesperson Hanan Ashrawi: “By then, 
had spoken Ashrawi quite few 
times myself. Yet was amazed how 
Dreifus, fresh off the plane, already 
knew more about this woman than did. 
Plain and simple, she had done exhaus- 


tive research, the basic building block 


successful interview.” 
any globetrotting interviewer’s 
life. After smuggling letter 
the Burmese democracy leader 
Aung San Suu Kyi (who earlier had been 
under house arrest for six years) and 


wangling impossible-to-get visa, Drei- 


fus flew off Rangoon only told 
the portals the Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner’s home that barely half-hour could 
spared for the agreed-upon interview. 
Stunned and despairing, Dreifus pleaded 
with Suu unresponsive staff, and 
after forty minutes bootless begging, 
finally just broke down and wept. pure 
Victorian sprecht, she wailed: “Oh, this 


terrible. think heart will burst.” 
That clearly bewildered and amused Suu 
Kyi’s aides and they erupted laughter. 
knew what they, Buddhists, were 
thinking,” writes Dreifus. “How can any- 
one want anything badly?” After 
hasty huddle indoors, during which the 
staffers doubtless described the peculiar 
scene going outside, Dreifus was 
granted plentiful time for satisfyingly 
expansive interview that ranged over 
decades Burmese history and the 
Nobelist’s aspirations for her native land 

which thus far have been thwarted 
repressive junta. 

Most journalists have had the sinking 
feeling the end important inter- 


view that the responses have been flat, 
unenlightening and just plain unusable. 
Such despairing moment afflicted Drei- 
fus after four five sessions with Dan 
Rather. “This isn’t working,” she coolly 
informed him. “There’s too much mask 
here.” Soon after that, the anchorman, 
clearly eager for the Times exposure, 
invited her ride along with him 
through southeast Texas his pickup 
truck from Rather’s alma mater (Sam 
Houston State College) his birthplace 
the oil town Wharton and dinner 
Austin. those familiar precincts, 
Rather relaxed and opened candid- 
discussing, for example, his vexations 
during the two years was yoked 
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uncomfortably Connie Chung co- 
anchor The CBS Evening News. 
Ratherese, declared “it was like trying 
swallow barbed-wire-wrapped ball 
bearings” when CBS News dispatched 
Chung and not him cover the Okla- 
homa City bombing. Asked Dreifus 
agreed with Andy Rooney 
Laurence Tisch, then the chairman 
CBS, for wrecking the network with his 
penny-pinching policies, Rather punted: 
not going answer 
that question.” did complain, though, 
that “At CBS News, we’re down the 
bone, past the bone, and we’ve been 
there long time.” 
leitmotif many these 
interviews the matter 
women’s struggle for full 
equality the workplace. Ina 
four-handed chat with National Public 
Radio’s Cokie Roberts, Linda 
Wertheimer, and Nina Totenberg. Toten- 
berg recalled seeking job what she 
termed distinguished newspaper 
chain” and being told, “But Nina, 
already have our woman.” (“I felt the 


always tell myself: 
kid, you’re writing 
two-character play and 
the minor one” 


” 


rage well through gullet... 
Totenberg said.) Cokie Roberts once 
nailed Ross Perot with some tough ques- 
tions Nightline, after which the chron- 
presidential aspirant floated his view 
female reporters: “They’re all trying 
prove their manhood.” Wertheimer 
believes that “unless substantial num- 
ber mostly white men die,” lot tal- 
ented women journalists will never reach 
the top. 

Nuggets lurk these transcripts and 
they’re worth panning for. The Dalai 
Lama made three piquant revelations: 
even committed celibate some- 
times dreams having repel the 
advances attractive women (“So you 
see, this sort enjoys 
shopping malls for shoes, electronic 
equipment, and cat food (“I shop- 
ping malls just like they were muse- 
ums”); and he’s fond looking 
Time-Life’s picture books about World 
War (“I’ve just ordered new set. 
Thirty books”). Nadine Strossen, presi- 
dent the American Civil Liberties 


Union, expressing her disagreement 
with anti-pornography feminists, said 
that some porn “intellectually 
provocative” and that when she’s the 
road giving speeches, she likes return 
her hotel day’s end and watch 
some soft-core action pay-TV. 
mean what’s the alterna- 
glad the hotels have this Richard 
Dreyfus, the actor, fired off some dead- 
on, non-actorish salvos television’s 
effects the society. (“I think Ameri- 
can politics has been corrupted beyond 
recognition the influence televi- 
[It] has unexamined psy- 
chological impact the brain. has 
tendrils snaking out into the culture that 
are poisonous [it] has 
become the prime source news for 
most us, scares the hell out 
when television news submits gov- 
ernment restrictions and censorship 
which they admitted doing during 
Grenada, Panama and especially during 
the Gulf 

Altogether, Dreifus’s book clinic 
the interviewer’s craft, day the 
races for tape cassette jockeys, and 
treat for journalists everywhere who 
for answer. And who regularly 
risk the wrath their subjects with 
impertinent question. Once, while inter- 
viewing Frank Sinatra his Waldorf 
Towers apartment, swallowed hard and 
inquired (tactically late the session) 
about his reported friendships among 
Mafia figures. then quickly assumed 
defensive crouch, lest the armed body- 
guard seated just outside the door enter 
with guns blazing. But no, Sinatra con- 
sidered the question and then responded 
candidly and length that those rela- 
tionships went back his earliest days 
singing saloons and nightclubs that 
were owned the mob. The lesson for 
reporter: Pecca fortiter, Martin 
Luther said another connection. Sin 
bravely. 

Claudia Dreifus has formula: 
always tell myself: kid, you’re writing 
two-character play and you’re the minor 
one.” Ringo Starr once complained her 
that, the Beatles’ drummer, wasn’t 
getting the respect deserved for sup- 
plying the underlying, driving tempo that 
helped make the group’s music 
sistible. 

“Interviewing something like drum- 
ming,” Dreifus informed him. “You stay 
the background and people think you 
haven’t done much.” 

said Ringo disgustedly. 
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have asked you try one-day news 

fast this week. not want you 
become uninformed about the state 
the world, but note that paying atten- 
tion news commonly results anxi- 
ety, rage, and other emotional states that 
probably impede the healing system. 
have given you many suggestions about 
diet, about nourishing your think 


Andrew Weil 


useful broaden the concept 
nutrition include what put into our 
consciousness well. Many people 
not exercise much control over that and 
result take lot mental junk 
food. goal asking you practice 
news fasting through the Eight-Week 
Program for you discover that you 
have the power decide how much 
this material you want let in. have 
objection your turning the news for 
information you really need; worry 
about people who turn compulsive- 
unconsciously, who are addicted 
the news and the emotional ups and 
downs provides. Observe any differ- 
ence you feel your state mind and 
body when you opt ignore the news. 
Are you less anxious? less stressed? less 
fearful? When you get the end the 
Eight-Week Program, will ask you 
again, and that time you can decide 
how much news you want let back 
into your life. 


Weil, graduate Harvard Medical 
School, director the Program 
Integrative Medicine the University 
Arizona. 
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always possible that still-to-be- 


released tapes will provide evidence 


truly ugly anti-Semitism Nixon. But 
during Nixon’s time the White House, 
the stories about his anti-Semitism spread 
without benefit such evidence. one 
particularly hurtful incident, story 
Seymour Hersh appeared the front 
page The New York Times 1973 
reporting the leaked transcript 
taped conversation between [White House 
counsel John] Dean and the president that 
was not public. had been made avail- 
able the prosecution highly 
restricted basis, and the prosecution 
one the judge’s clerks had the 
source the leak. The story quot- 
Nixon tape, conversation with 
Dean, describing investigators from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
couple Jew boys.” read the 
phrase, heart, which was sinking regu- 
larly those days, dived into shoes. 
Late that night, tucked into bed, got 
call from the White House switchboard. 
The president wanted see me; car was 
its way pick up. arrived the 


darkened mansion 
around midnight, 


presented myself 
the guards, and 
rode the tiny ele- 


quarters. Julie met 

took into the 

Lincoln Sitting 
Room. There the 
president sat his 
easy chair, puffing pipe and emitting 
smoke from his ears. not remember 
him such fury before after that 
night. said something very like, minus 
the more colorful expletives, did not use 
those words, Len. swear it. It’s 
absolute goddamn lie. know own 
language. never whole life used 
the term ‘Jew boy.’ You and Fred play 
that tape first thing tomorrow. see 
I’m right. Then get Clifton Daniel” 


Leonard Garment 


was the Washington bureau chief 


“in hear it. want page one retrac- 
tion from the Times.” 

The next morning [Pentagon general 
counsel Fred] Buzhardt and listened 
the tapes. Nixon was correct. The phrase 
“Jewish boys” was there, and was John 
Dean, not Nixon, who used it. The prose- 
cutor’s transcript had put words more 
virulent form, Nixon’s mouth (just 


had Nixon calling Judge Sirica 
when fact had praised 
Sirica’s toughness judge and 
referred him admiringly “the 
kind want”). 

phoned Clifton Daniel, calmly 
explained the mix-up, said was 
unfortunate and unfair, described how 
much had upset Nixon, and said the 
president had directed play the 
tape for the and ask for retrac- 
tion. “Interesting,” Daniel said; 
would discuss with New York and get 
back me. For the next few days, Daniel 
and The New York Times went through 
every dodge known journalism and the 
law avoid retracting their extremely 
damaging mistake. Finally came down 
Daniel’s insistence that wouldn’t listen 
the tape question unless was also 
permitted hear number other tapes. 
Why was that? asked. Well, Daniel said, 
Nixon may have made the remark that the 
Times had reported, similar remark, 
different conversation with Dean around 
that time. said tape even vaguely 
meeting Daniel’s description had been 
given the prosecutors. Daniel said the 
Times would have think about it. The 
Times did nothing. 


Garment served the White House staff 
counsel President Nixon 1973 and 1974. 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


FROM ECHO HOUSE 


MIFFLIN 328 


“You want press spokesman.” 
“That’s correct, Alec.” 


Red sighed heavily and pinched his 


“Without any experience,” Alec said. “At all. Nil.” 

“Without the wrong kind experience,” Red said. “The 
trouble with most spokesmen that they have too much experi- 
ence, none pertinent. Most them are retreads with drink- 
ing problems and too many friendships, and the kind cyni- 
cism that comes from sitting the bleachers too far from the 
field. They’re sun-struck. They’ve been looking things the 
glare for too long, and don’t know how close, six 
seven decent hard-working men sitting around table trying 
get something done, move the country forward. It’s turn 
and the old farts have got step aside. need people who 
understand the modern world and aren’t afraid it. Who 
understand also the world beneath the bleachers, where things 
pretty, and where the sun never shines.” 


nose, closing his eyes; what long day 
had been, doing the nation’s busi- 
ness. “They’re old,” went on. “They 
don’t like work Sunday their 
wife’s birthday the long Labor Day 
weekend when their kid has piano 


recital, and they don’t know how 
function team with single objec- 

tive: help the man the American people elected president. 
been stenographers for long they don’t know how 
think. stili worrying about the evening deadline and the 
lead the story and what kind fancy splash they can make 


it’s page one. Thing is, Alec. Loyalty’s not their long suit. 
But it’s long suit. And it’s the president’s and the attorney 
long suit. And I’m betting that it’s your long suit.” 


Just, Washington journalist, the author twelve novels 


COMMITTEE PROTECT JOURNALISTS 

INTERNATIONAL PRESS FREEDOM 

DINNER 


CPJ honors these courageous 
who champion the cause press freedom 
their own nations, thereby advancing the rights 

journalists around the world 


Freedom Neruda And...presentation the Burton Benjamin 
managing/senior editor, Voie, daily newspaper, Memorial Award for achievement 
Abidjan, press freedom 


For his unflinching commitment press freedom despite 

arrests, physical assaults, and seditious libel prosecution October 23, 1997, 6:30 p.m. 

and conviction aimed silencing his newspaper's critical Ballroom The Waldorf-Astoria 
coverage government policies and conduct New York City 


Ying Chan and Hsieh Chung-liang Eisner, Chairman and CEO, 
free-lance reporter and Taiwan bureau chief, respectively, Walt Disney Company, 
Yazhou Zhoukan, (Asia Week), news magazine, Hong Dinner Chairman 


For their courage battling Taiwanese criminal libel For further information and purchase 
prompted their investigative reporting alleged and tickets, please contact the 
Campaign contribution offered the Clinton re-election CPJ development office 
campaign Kuomintang official (212) 465-9344, ext. 113. 


Viktor 
editor chief, Tribune, weekly newspaper, Croatia 


For boldly challenging the Croatian government's restraints the 
independent press, and continuing his pointed and irreverent 
coverage Croatian politics the wake seditious libel 
conviction 


Yelena Masyuk 
special correspondent, NTV, independent television, Russia 


For her hard-hitting and balanced reporting the war 
Chechnya, under treacherous conditions marked harassment 
from Russian officials and culminating her kidnapping 
Chechnya May unknown abductors 


23, 1997, 6:30 


Mike Hoyt 


It’s Your Other Money! 


heaters are bilking Medicare. Your Money! Deadbeats 


are not repaying the Small Business Administration. 
Your Money! expensive courthouse Houma, 


mostly empty. /t’s Your Money! 

And yadda yadda. Why yawning here? Watchdog jour- 
nalism good, no? Why does the attention wander when Peter 
announces this very regular Your Money segment ABC’s 
World News Tonight when Tom introduces its first cousin, 
The Fleecing America, over Nightly News NBC? 

tell you why. Here are some Fleecings from this summer: 
government pays legal bills for energy companies, cold war 
leftover; government allows Medicare double-billing; govern- 
ment sells piece broadcast spectrum too cheaply; govern- 
ment wastes tax money empty prison cells California. 
appreciate when journalists eyeball tax dollars. And indi- 
vidually, these stories are tasty and nutritious. But the regular 
mantra-like insistence one skinny focus, wasted tax money 
combined with journalism’s general unwillingness 
explore the forces and practices and assumptions and fleecings 
that create real money problems feels almost like form 
pandering. 

Here are, riding this endlessly purring economy like kids 
convertible. Each morning the man the radio reports yes- 
terday’s new high for the Dow Jones Industrial Average. Each 
month the Great American Job Machine beats the unemployment 
statistics down new lows. People fly off welfare. Inflation 
sleeps. Deficits shrink. Newsweek counts new billionaires. 

Yet something’s off. Consumer debt has more than doubled 
the past decade and percent the last three years 
alone. Personal bankruptcy hit historic high last year. 
According the American Bankruptcy Institute, 1,125,006 
consumers filed percent from the year before and 250 
percent since 1986. Job security dream from the past. Full- 
time work with good benefits can elusive. Most important, 
rising income not part this economic expansion. Alan 
Krueger, Princeton economics professor, calculates that from 
the last peak the business cycle, 1989, now, median 
earnings real dollars are down percent. Even when Krueger 
cuts off the leaner part that cycle, starting instead from 1994, 
median earnings are down percent. Despite spectacularly ris- 
ing corporate profits, real-dollar raises which Americans 
once took for granted, particularly good times remain 
rare. Your Money! 

The latest trend puts even base pay the table. Under vari- 
ous labels “New Pay,” “Alternative Pay,” “Variable Pay” 

employers guarantee certain percentage and put the rest “at 
depending whether you your group meet certain 


Mike Hoyt senior editor His e-mail address 


goals, learn new skills, jump over higher bars. Schering-Plough, 
the pharmaceutical giant, recently tried reduce hundreds 
New Jersey research employees’ salaries percent 
exchange for chance earn back exceed reaching 
“performance goals.” After the researchers seriously com- 
plained, the company dropped the migraine-inducing plan. 

Stagnant incomes haven’t worried Wall Street, but Main 
Street which needs customers with change their pockets 
bit nervous. new book William Wolman, Business 
Week’s chief economist and regular CNBC, and his co- 
author Anne Colamosca, called The Judas Economy 
(Addison-Wesley). “Americans who earn their living from 
work,” they argue its first sentence, “are race without 
finish Why can’t rotate the big eye some these 
provocative economic directions? 

What, for example, the result all that corporate downsiz- 
ing and re-engineering that America’s c.e.o.s who have done 
rather well themselves heavily bought into? Some argue 
that, brutal sometimes was, the re-engineering brought 
increased efficiency, thus higher profits, and thus our wonderful 
boom. But Colamosca and Wolman suggest that the sweet profits 
are due mainly the suppression wages from new competi- 
tion with the vast global labor pool, and that, terms efficien- 
cy, the re-engineering movement was largely painful waste. 
Why can’t see piece that debate TV? 

Too big-think? OK, then why does taking family five 
see major-league baseball game from somewhere beyond third 
base cost three figures, plus peanuts $3.50 bag? Fleece 
How much blame the overpaid designated hitter for 
his salary and how much blame the principal owner and the 
level profit has come expect? the idea reasonable 
rate return changing, sports and all over American busi- 
ness? Same for executive compensation. What exactly did John 
Walter, president and chief operating officer AT&T, for 


just eight-and-a-half rocky months justify roughly $37,500 


per hour? What, short, about the private sector, whom 
write most checks? 

It’s odd that prime time and the movies can unfairly cari- 
cature the suits from corporate America greedy and polluting 
villains, while news tends give them and the forces 
that move them pass. Not always, but too often. 
already know that government wastes our money. also 
understand that politically safe point that out over 
and over again. And have strong sense that our most seri- 
ous money problems not emanate from government waste. 

Where they emanate from? Let’s explore. Let’s see some 
those moving graphs and snazzy electric-blue charts. 
something know, Mary Chapin Carpenter sings it, 
instead everything Ido. 
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Men Share One Job With You... 
Fighting Health Insurance Fraud 


Robert 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Western New York, 


Blue Shield Northeastern New York 


Background: 

Former New York State Trooper 
Senior Investigator 
Medicaid Fraud Control Unit 
NYS Attorney General’s Office 


$ 


Matthew Babcock 
Cross and Blue Shieid 
Utica-Watertown 


Background: 
Attorney 


Ralph Cox 
Finger Lakes 
Cross and Blue Shield 


Background: 

Special Assistant Attorney General, 
NYS Medicaid Fraud Control Unit, 
Welfare Fraud Prosecutor 
Monroe County DA’s Office 


multi-billion-dollar problem that 
affects everyone's health care costs. 
prevent it, detect and pursue 
fraud requires strong partnerships 
among providers, customers, insurers 
and law enforcement authorities. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
New York State, the front lines the 
battle against fraud are often manned 
aggressive, former law enforcement 
Officers. 1995 and 1996, they 
collectively achieved savings 
about $68.8 million their anti-fraud 
activities with the help tips that came 
from customers and providers. 


learn more about health insurance 
fraud, and what you can help 
fight it, write for our free booklet: 
“Close Health Insurance Fraud.” 


New York State Conference 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
121 State Street 
Albany, New York 12207 


Biue Cross Biue Shield 
Plans New York State 


{Independent Licensees of the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association) 


Gerard Gallagher 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Central New York 


Background: 
Special Investigations Unit 
Federal Bureau Investigation 


Lou Parisi 
Empire Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


Background: 
New Jersey State Police 
Director the New Jersey Department 
Insurance Fraud Division 
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city Circuit Court jury has 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. worker 


The Baltimore Sun 5/30/97 


The first part Francis 
classic, The Godmother 

p.m., USA), tells the story 
Mafia patriarch Don Corleone, 
played Marlon Brando. 


San Francisco Examiner 7/22/97 


Advertisement for a business conference, | 
as seen in The Denver Post 6/30/97 | 


Chamber Governor, others argue 


Lower case 


McVeigh sentenced die 
Oklahoma City bombing 


The Baltimore Sun 6/14/97 


awarded $3.5 million retired High scho oler ignorant 


The Denver Post 5/23/97 


Marines motivating high 
school students accused 
rape recruiting trip 


Helena Independent Record (Mont.) 6/24/97 


Canadian seals 
deal with creditors 


The Globe and Mail (Toronto) 7/1/97 


salutes for bombing monument 


firms 


Amarillo Giobe Times (Tex.) 7/4/97 


SOLON Eleven businesses will 


and Guay awarded Zonta Club litaracy honor 


Solon Herald Sun (Ohio) 7/10/97 


Helena Independent Record (Mont.) 7/20/97 


Red tape holds 
outlet bridge 


The Daily Messenger (Canandaigua, N.Y.) 6/16/97 


County officials 
seek pubic input 
adult stores 


The Huntsville Item (Tex.) 7/17/97 


offers $25 cir T-shirt (indicate preference) for items published The Lower case. Please send only original unmutilated 
clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication, and include your social security number for payment. 
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Jeep isa frademark of Chrysler Corporation 
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